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EACHER AND BOOKKEEPER (A 
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keeping, or Secretaryship. ‘Reference. 
this Office. 
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We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
JSurnishes a practical, guarded and pre- 
pares Jos college. 

JOSEPH S.WALTON, } 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, § 
Circulars on application. 


of. ¢ 
education, 


- Principals. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing | 


students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 
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ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMOoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 


For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, | 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarptnc anp Day Puptts oF Botn Sexes. 

Near Jenkintown, Penna., 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 

course of study. Students prepared for college or busi 

ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua M ountain Institute 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
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Wyncote, Pennsylvania, 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
SCIENCE ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 
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10 miles from Philadelphia, 


Liberal | 
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It is Sterilized. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, is sterilized 
Unlike other cereal foods it does not have to be critically 
examined before using, and none need ever be thrown away. 
Owing to its granular nature Pillsbury’s VITOS never 
becomes starchy, and hence can be used as a substitute for 
bread crumbs and cracker meal, for covering croquettes, fish 


and oysters. 


This is the season for fish. Have you a 


package of Pillsbury’s VITOS P 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOU 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


806 MARKET Srv. 


1 Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
+. Frames, Etc. 


_ YEO & LUKENS, | 
STATIONERY ® BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING | 





23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


R MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


‘THE PENNHURST, Open all the year. 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 

The house has every convenience, includifg electric 

elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 


Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
"THE AQUARILLE, Oren act THE vear. 


Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. | 

XI. 

THE dd dispositions of the bad are powerfully en- | 

couraged by the want of upright examples in those who 

are better. JONATHAN Dymonp. 
From his essay on Immoral Agency. 


CONTENT. 

THERE is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit ; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 

The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain ; 

Seldom it comes, to few from Heaven sent, 

That much in little,—all in naught—Content. 
—[Unknown Author of the 16th Century. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE STORY OF PETER YARNALL. 
BY GRIFFITH JOHN, BEAR GAP, PA. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


On the 24th, Peter and his companions, after a sitting 
in Colonel Shepherd’s family, set their faces to return. | 
Stopping at Washington to hold meetings, they came 
on to Redstone in time to attend Westland Monthly | 
Meeting, on the 27th. After this attending some 
meetings and paying a few family visits, they took 
their departure for Virginia. Abel Walker's was 
reached Twelfth month 8. Next day it came in 
course to attend Centre week-day meeting, and after | 
that a meeting in Winchester. Having visited his 
brother in this place, Peter went on to Hopewell, and | 
was over night with Amos Tolliff, attending the meet- 
ing there. On the following day they traveled no | 
farther than the Widow McPherson’s, where Peter 
being much fatigued and a little unwell, it was con- | 
cluded best to remain till the 12th, when they passed | 
on to Israel Janney’s, at Goose Creek. 13th, at Goose 
Creek Meeting and at Leesburg in the evening. 14th, | 
attended Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. Lodged at 
Mahlon Janney’s, staid to the week-day meeting on 
the 16th, which was large, Job Scott being there. 
He says: 1gth, returned to Fairfax and were at | 
meeting next day with Job Scott, who was on a re- | 
ligious visit. 21st, set out with William Stabler for | 
Sandy Spring and lodged at Basil Brookes. 22d. 
Visited Roger Brooke's family,and on the 24th had a | 
meeting at Evan Thomas’s. 26th, we went to George- 
town to a meeting appointed for us, and that evening | 
reached Alexandria, where we staid the night with 
John Saunders, an old school-mate of mine. 27th 
being the first of the week, we attended the morning 
meeting at this place. The afternoon meeting began 
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| hope ended well. 


| of Friends in Alexandria. 


| which was large and satisfactory. 
| by Samuel Snowdon, they went on toward Indian 


| next week. 


| ing 


| people were solid and quiet. 


| First-day, was at two meetings. 


| Matthews, Oliver’s daughter. 


Volume LVI. 
Number 11. 


at 3 o'clock. It was a very laborious time, yet I 
This evening we had a sitting with 
our kind host John Saunders, to our comfort and re- 
freshment. On the 28th we visited all the families 
On the morning of the 
new year, 1790, they went with Evan Thomas to 
Sandy Spring, where they had an appointed meeting, 
4th, accompanied 


Spring, where a large and solid meeting was held. 


| Then went home with Joseph Hopkins, and in the 
| evening went to his brother Elisha’s. 
| low in health, they had an opportunity in her chamber 
| which was satisfactory. 
| Widow Hopkins and had a sitting. 


His wife being 
6th, they called at the 
Visited Philip 
Hopkins, Jr., and wife,and John Cowman’s family, 


| who were in much affliction on account of their son 


being removed by death, in the bloom of life. Had 
an opportunity in the family and spent the afternoon 
with them. On the day following, set out with 
Richard Hopkins and other Friends, with the inten- 
tion of holding a meeting at Annapolis in a Methodist 


| meeting-house, but as notice had not been sufficiently 


given, another meeting was appointed there for the 
Then went on to John Thomas’ at West 
First month toth, they were at Cliffs meet- 

g, which was largely attended, after which Peter 
went to lodge with his cousin, Richard Roberts. 
Having attended West River on the 13th, they pro- 


River. 


| ceeded to Annapolis and had a favored meeting there, 


which was followed later by another meeting. Then 


| returned to Widow Hopkins and next morning pro- 


ceeding to Ellicott’s Mills, they parted with their 
kind friend Evan Thomas. A large meeting was 
held at this place in the evening, to satisfaction. The 
19th, were at meeting 
at Elk Ridge in the morning and at John Ellicott’s 


| in the afternoon, where a large and quiet meeting was 


held. 20th, attended the week-day meeting at Elk 
Ridge, and then rode to Baltimore. On the evening 


| of the 21st had a meeting in the Methodist house, at 


which near a thousand were present. 24th. Being 
On the 25th were 
Called to see Hannah 
After visiting another 
family lodged at the Widow Matthews’s. The next 
day, the 26th of the First month, 1790, Peter Yarnall 
reached home, having been absent three months, and 
traveled upwards of a thousand miles. 

In 1791 Peter Yarnall removed from York with 
his family to the neighborhood of Horsham Meeting, 
Montgomery county, Pa. 

In the Ninth month following we find him ap- 
pointing meetings for those not of our Society, within 
the limits of Horsham Monthly Meeting. In this labor 
he was frequently accompanied by his friend and neigh- 


at Gunpowder meeting. 
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bor James Simpson. Peter was set at liberty to visit 
the meetings of Chester, Western, and Warrington 
Quarters in the autumn of 1792. The next winter he 
visited the families of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 
Not long after this he requested a minute of unity of 
his Friends, to visit New York and New England, 
which being granted, he set out the 18th of Fifth 
month, 1793, and did not return until near the close 
of the year. In the Fourth month, 1794, he ob- 
tained a minute to visit New York Yearly Meeting 
and visit some meetings in New Jersey. Again, in 
the Eleventh month following, he was set at liberty 
to visit the families of Richland Monthly Meeting in 
Bucks county. Shortly after this he visited Friends’ 
families at Gwynedd, which was followed by similar 
labor among the Friends of Philadelphia. On the 
11th of the Fourth month, 1795, he met with a great 
loss in the decease of his amiable wife, after a short 
illness. His family was now broken up. His only 
daughter Rebecca went to live with Hannah Thorn- 
ton, while the other children found places among 
their relatives. Inthe Tenth month, 1795, a certifi- 
cate, endorsed by Abington Quarter, was furnished 
him to make a religious visit to the Southern States. 
Setting out on this journey, he was accompanied by 
James Emlen, of Delaware county. After much 
service they came back in Eighth month, 1796. In 
Twelfth month of the same year Peter Yarnall and 
Hannah Thornton laid their proposals of marriage 
before Horsham Monthly Meeting, and on the 15th 
of the Second month, 1797, were married at Byberry 
Meeting. Martha Routh and companion from Eng- 
land attended the marriage and spent some time with 
the newly-married couple. Peter now settled with 
his wife at the house she had previously occupied, 
being the one in which James Thornton had resided. 
Peter whenever at home continued the practice of 
medicine, but he did not intermit the higher duty of 
attending to his spiritual concerns, much as they took 
him away from his business. In the Ninth month 
. following he attended meetings in New Jersey. 

On Second month 14, 1798, he was taken sud- 
denly ill, and such was the severity of the attack 
that there was little prospect of his recovery. He 
submitted to the desire of the family in employing a 
physician, but said his reliance in his present situation 
was upon the Lord Jesus alone, not on medicine. 
He said, ‘‘ Heaven is a glorious place, into which I 
have no doubt of an entrance, if removed at this 
time. On another occasion, having the children 
around him, he endeavored to impress them with the 
importance of being prepared for death, saying it 
would be miserable indeed if he did not feel easy in 
mind. The evening before his departure, being asked 
how he was, replied, “in the Lord’s keeping. I have 
that evidence."” About the middle of the next day 
he bid his wife an affectionate farewell, gaying, “ the 
Lord’s power is above all other powers,” and then 
quietly expired, after a week’s sickness. 


SINCERITY must always remain the ingredient of 
all our actions, of our thoughts and their expressions. 
Insincerity is the curse of life, and cannot be smoth- 
ered over by any effort.—/ewish Voice. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 13.—Tuirp Mont 26. 
REVIEW. 

GOLDEN TExt.—For precept must be upon precept, precept 

upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; here a little, 

and there a little.—Isaiah, xxviii., 10. 


Scripture Readings—Genesis, i., 1; vi., 5, 6; vii., 1; Viil., 
eee Se ee ee ee 
xxxv., 9-15; xlv., 9 ; xlvi., 2, 3; 1. 20. 

Gop has revealed himself in many ways at all 
times and among all peoples. Nowhere among men 
has he left himself without a witness. In many cases 
his witnesses have more or less completely recorded 
their testimony for the benefit of the times to follow ; 
and these records are treasured as sacred books by 
the people who inherit them. Too often, indeed, the 
books are worshipped instead of the message; the 
form is treasured rather than the substance. But 
even in such cases the message—the substance—is 
preserved in the husks for later times which may 
again winnow out the chaff and find the golden grain. 
So with the books of Confucius, of Zoroaster, with the 
sacred writings of India. Students have found in 
them lofty thought and helpful leading ; and transla- 
tion has put this within reach of many. But the 
sacred books of the Hebrews, which in the providence 
of God have become household possessions in all the 
homes of Christendom, are shown by comparison to 
contain vastly more of vitak truth, of noble example, 
of far-reaching witness to God’s presence and father- 
hood, than any other of the inspired volumes of man- 
kind. Moreover, by constant association with its 
forms of expression from childhood, we have been so 
moulded to its mode of thought that it appeals to our 
minds as a book of strange incident and foreign man- 
ner of thought could not. 

Turning, then, to the Old Testament we find it to 
be not a book, but a literature. In it we find history, 
biography, and narrative ; we find essays, poems, and 
stories. These vary much in moral elevation and in 
helpfulness. They ascend to the mountain tops 
where the air is pure and where we may see God face 
to face ; but they descend also to depths where we 
seem for a time to reach after him vainly. We enter 
into the family life of rude peoples, and we stand _ be- 
fore kings ; we march to battle with Joshua or Saul, 
and hear the savage order to slay and spare not, and 
again we see forgiveness and brotherly kindness when 
Esau meets with the brother who has tricked and de- 
ceived him, or when Joseph weeps on the neck of his 
brethren who would have slain him. Brutal teaching 
and violation of sacred guest-right are seen side by 
side with noble self-sacrifice and true courage. The 
whole gamut of human nature is sounded—the harsh 
discords of strife and selfishness, mingling with clear, 
high notes of charity and long-suffering; and the 
whole softened and sweetened by distance, blends 
into a grand oratorio whose central theme is God. 

The Hebrew people, as no others, have shown the 
sense of God's presence. Their tradition of creation, 
brought with them from the idolatrous nation from 
which they sprung, is changed and illuminated by 
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this sense so that from a petty and superstitious tale 
of the acts and contests of man-like gods, it becomes 
a majestic and worthy hymn of God’s power and 
presence. In like manner the story of the deluge, a 
mere mischievous caprice in the Babylonian legend, 
becomes in Hebrew hands a stern reminder that the 
wages of sin is death. We are not left in ignorance 
as to the manner in which this revelation came to the 
Hebrews. It was by the direct teaching of the Father 
to one fitted to hear Him. ‘The word of the Lord 
came to Abram.”’ And because of this word this 
first Hebrew went out from his place and people to 
be the founder of the family which should serve the 
Self-revealer. That he was a man like ourselves is 
evinced in many failings, but that, as to ourselves, 
the word of God still came to him, every page of his 
history tells. The effect of such effort to follow the 
voice of the inspeaking God is shown not only in the 
increasing majesty to be observed in the character of 
Abram and in his relations with other men as made 
clear in the Bible narratives; but also in the high 
esteem with which he is regarded by other peoples 
than the Hebrews, who look to him as their fore- 
father, and especially in the name which they apply 
to him—the Friend of God. The sense of God’s 
presence is not lost in his descendants. Though less 
elevated in character and less faithful to God’s mon- 
itor, Isaac and Jacob show, nevertheless, and increas- 
ingly in their later years, that Jehovah is with them. 
God’s message is partly stifled, but not lost. We 


shall see in the next quarter how another prophet 


arose to make clear again the word half-forgotten. 

The high conception of Jehovah among the 
Hebrews is made clearer by contrast with other more 
or less related families round about them—the Chal- 
deans, from whom they came out, the Canaanites, 
among whom they lived, the Egyptians, who were 
their neighbors. 

As to the transmission of the Hebrew message to 
us we find that Genesis, as also many of the following 
books, was drawn together by a writer, probably only 
a few hundreds of years before the Christian era. In 
much earlier times priests and prophets had seized 
upon ancient story and tradition to impress upon their 
people the presence and the message of their God. 
This latter priest or prophet did a like work for the 
people of his own time—knitting together the frag- 
ments which the earlier prophets had left him. His 
aim was, like theirs, an ethical one. He did not seek 
to teach history, but religion; not man, but God. 
History is, therefore, everywhere subordinate to the 
main purpose. They do themselves and the Bible 
wrong who seek to test its value by the ordinary 
canons of historical criticism. Such tests are properly 
used when we are seeking to trace the history of the 
Hebrew or allied peoples ; but its value as a religious 
book lies quite otherwhere. The early chapters of 
Genesis are not valuable because they agree with the 
evidence of geology or of evolution ; they do not so 
agree. They are valuable because they show that 
many thousands of years ago God revealed himself to 
men and that as a God of righteousness. The later 
chapters of Genesis are not valuable because they 
agree with the facts brought to light by ethnology 





and archeology—though it is of interest to find that 
they do so agree in the main ; they are valuable be- 
cause they bear witness to God’s close dealing with 
men in ancient days and thereby help us, who believe 
him to be the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, to 
reach out after him to-day if haply we may find him. 
If we make this the central theme of our study in our 
further lessons on the Old Testament, to see that God 


| reveals himself directly to men, that he is righteous 


and demands righteousness—we will find new light 
and leading in its pages. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THR ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL "’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.’’ ] 
No. 13.—THIRD MontH 26. 
REVIEW. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, 

and they follow me.—John x., 27. 

REVISED VERSION. 
FoLtow1nc the rule of the “ International’ com- 
mittee, the last lesson of the quarter is a Review of 
twelve lessons which have been studied. 

The thought of the twelve lessons is only in part 
represented by the golden text above. The essential 
spiritual teaching that runs through them all may be 
divided into three thoughts : 

1. The Divine Life. 

2. The Light shining from the Divine Life. 

3. The Life and Light to be enjoyed by those 
who follow the Christ. 

The teaching throughout the lessons is spiritual. 
It is placed high in the first golden text of the twelve : 
‘In him was life, and the life was the light of men,” 
—referring to the Word, the Divine Spirit, which 
entered into and possessed Jesus, making him the 
Christ. This is the note which is found in the whole 
course of the Gospel of John, and from which it 
rarely turns far aside. This thought we must follow 
in our review. 

‘In him was life.”” As was pointed out in the 
lesson, (First month 1), the pronoun “ him,”’ repre- 
senting the Word, or “ Logos,” is imperfect and 
inadequate. This Divine spiritual force confers life, 
and zs life,—that life which was in Jesus, that which 
those who are partakers with him will enjoy also. 
‘For as the Father hath life in himself even so gave 
he to the Son to have life in himself,’ is the declara- 
tion, (John, v., 26), and Jesus, in the figurative lan- 
guage which he used in his teaching in the 6th chapter 
of John, said, (v., 51): ‘1 am the living bread which 
came down out of heaven; if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever,’’-—meaning, plainly, that 
the divine nature which he possessed, if partaken of 
by those whom he addressed, would be in them a life 
eternally enduring. 

“The life was the light of men.” This form of 
the spiritual thought—that the Divine life, or spirit, 
was light,—appears in several of the lessons. Nearly 
the same is found in the Old Testament. Thus, in 
the Psalms, (xxvii) : 


‘« The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear ? 
The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
afraid ?”’ 
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and in Isaiah, (Ix., 19): ‘The Lord shall be unto | 


thee an everlasting Light.” Daniel, (ii., 22) says: 
“He revealeth the deep and secret things: he 
knoweth what is in the darkness, and the light 
dwelleth with Him.” “O, house of Jacob,” is the cry 
of Isaiah, (ii., 5), ‘come ye, and let us walk in the 
light of the Lord.” The teaching of the new dispen- 
sation is well exemplified in the first Epistle of John, 
in several texts. Thus, (i., 5): ‘God is light and 
in him is no darkness at all.” (Verse 7): “If we 
walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another.”’ So, (ii., 10): “He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light.”’ 

‘“‘ The divinity of Christ [says Samuel M. Janney, 
in his life of George Fox] is his light, the indwelling 
of divine power, the divine Word (or Logos) which 
was and is manifested in him, and which through him 
gives life to all his members, for ‘it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fullness dwell.’ The 
eternal Word, or Holy Spirit, is the manifestation of 
God ;—omnipresent, but invisible, yet made known to 
the quickened conscience as a reprover for sin ;—‘a 
spirit of judgment and a spirit of burning’ to the 
guilty soul, but to the obedient and pure in heart a 
comforter in righteousness,” 

“ Follow me.” This third branch into which we 
have divided the Review is not less vital than the 
others. The lesson of the parable of the Good 
Shepherd is essentially that expressed in the brief 
golden text employed in Lesson No. 2. The thought 
is closely associated with that of the divine Light and 
Life. ‘‘He that followeth me,” declared Jesus, 
‘shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” (John, viii., 12). ‘‘ There was the true 
light, even the light which lighteth every man 
coming into the world, (John, i., 9), and this, abiding 
in and manifested by Jesus, making him the Christ, is 
that which the Christian must “ in spirit and in truth,” 
follow after. 





For Friends’ Sendlilinenser. 
THE PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


As I meet with all classes of people, and converse 
with them, the more I become strongly impressed 
with the advantage of the use of our plain language 
to others, as well as to members of our beloved 
Society. Many persons whom I have met near home, 
but more especially those far away, when I have 
addressed them with ‘“‘thee’’ would remark, “I ob- 
serve you are a Friend,” and some would say, ‘‘ my 
grandparents were Friends,” or “I had an uncle 
or an aunt who was a Friend.’’ Others would state, 
“T have heard of Friends, but never had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting any. I have heard much about 
them, especially their belief, mode of worship, and 
their practical religion,’’—and thus there was opened 
the way on several occasions to give them further 
information regarding Friends. 

When my wife and I have been riding in the cars 
persons hearing us use the plain language to each 
other, have come to us and said, ‘‘ We are glad to 
meet Friends among so many strangers; we, too, 
are members of the Society of Friends ;” and this 
has added on many occasions interest and pleasure 
to our journey. 


I think it very important that we asa Religious 
Society keep to the plain language, not only on ac- 
count of the advantages and satisfaction it may give 
us as members in passing through life, but on account 
of what many in the beginning of our Society had 
to suffer because they addressed others with “thou”’ 
and ‘‘ thee.”’ 

Very many instances can be given where a large 
number suffered, on account of their using the sin- 
gular language in addressing relatives and others. 

There are good reasons why our early Friends 
bore a testimony to its use. Some of them I will 
mention. First, it had been used in all ages of the 
world till the ninth century ; then, in honor of an 
Emperor, to convey to him by his subjects that he 
had more power than that of an individual, the nobles, 
the “ great,” and the common people began to uce 
‘‘you”’ to him, and in the course of time most per- 
sons and nations fell into the use of the plural word 
you, instead of thou and thee, in addressing another 
person. 

Second, we do not find you to a single person in 
the Bible. Third, the plain language, thou, (not you), 
to one person, is grammatical, and it is the language 
of kindness. Perhaps all Friends for two centuries 
used it from a sense of duty, and many at this time 
feel it to be still one of our important testimonies. 

From my own experience I feel it right to en- 
courage all of our members to use it, in addressing 
persons of all ages, and all classes of people whether 
they belong with us or not. ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 

Chester, Pa., Third month 8, 1899. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PETER THE GREAT AND THE FRIENDS. 


Nicuo as II. of Russia has been so much talked of, 
the relation of his military policy to his theory has 
been so thoroughly discussed, of late he has become 
so prominent a character, that it may be of interest to 
note a similar blending of opposite interests in his 
ancestor, Peter the Great, who, while he was in Eng- 
land two hundred years ago, studying the tactics of 
her army and navy, became interested in the early 
Friends and their teachings. 

In the quaint old journal of the life of Thomas 
Story, printed in England in 1747, is related an 
account of an interview of the writer with Peter the 
Great. In 1696 the Czar was in London “ incognito,”’ 
and the brother of Robert Barclay’s wife hearing that 
a kinsman of his was in the Czar’s service, went to the 
royal residence, accompanied by Story. Upon being 
admitted to an upper hall they met two men, (who 
afterward proved to be the Czar and his interpreter). 
The Czar asked, through his interpreter, “ Why do 
you not pay respect to great persons when you are 
in their presence ?’’ Story explained the principles 
of his sect, and how, though they had laid aside 
“vain and empty shows of respect and duty and 
flattering titles,’ yet they fe/ta sincere respect, and 
yielded ready obedience to lawful commands. To this 
the Czar made no reply, but talked again with his 
interpreter, who asked, ‘“‘ Of what use can you be in 
any kingdom or government, seeing that you will not 
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bear arms and fight?”’ Story said that many had 
fought in times past, in ‘‘ days of ignorance,” but that 
the error of it having been revealed to them, and they 
being commanded to love their enemies, there no 
longer remained the right to fight and destroy them. 
He explained in clear and logical statements the 
exact position held by Friends ; that they were con- 
cerned with husbandry, manufactures, and other 
peaceful pursuits, at the same time paying taxes and 
conforming to the government in all things approved 
by conscience. After further questioning they left, 
leaving a copy of ‘‘ Barclay’s Apology ”’ for the Czar, 
and requested that he would give his protection to 
any Friends who might go to his country. The next 
First-day the Czar and his attendants went to the 
meeting in Grace Church Street. After this he went 
to Deptford to learn ship-building, and while there 
he attended their meetings. ‘ Behaving as a private 
person, and very social, changing seats and standing 
or sitting as occasion might be, to accommodate 
others as well as himself.” [An item relating to these 
visits to Deptford appeared in the INTELLIGENCER, 
First-month 14, last. ] 

In the year 1712 the Czar was in the city of 
Frederickstadt, with five thousand soldiers, to assist 
the Danes against the Swedes. After quartering his 
men he inquired of a burgomaster whether there were 
any Quakers inthe city. The officers told him that 
there were a few. The Czar desired them to hold a 
meeting, that he might attend, and he was much disp- 
leased when told that some of his soldiers had been 
quartered inthe meeting-house. He ordered his cap- 
tain to take them out and when the house was clear a 
meeting was arranged, which the Czar and a number 
of Russian nobles and officers attended ; they gave 
respectful and interested attention to the words of 
Philip Defair. The Czar commended what he had 
heard, and said that whoever could live according to 
that doctrine would be happy. 


HENRIETTA STEWART SMITH. 
George School, Pa. 


A BLEssep SEcRET.—It isa blessed secret, this of 
living by the day. Any one can carry his burden,how- 


ever heavy, till nightfall. Any one can do his work, 
however hard, for one day. Any one can live sweetly, 
patiently, lovingly and purely till the sun goes down. 
And this is all that life ever really means to us, just 
one little day. Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temp- 
tations, and do not weaken and distract yourself by 
looking forward to things you cannot see and could 
not understand if you saw them. God gives nights to 
shut down the curtain of darkness on our little days. 
We cannot see beyond. Short horizons make life 
easier and give us one of the blessed secrets of the 
brave, true, holy, living.—Christian Work. 
d¢€ 

RELIGION is the aspiration of the soul after God, 
the search after truth, the endeavor after righteous- 
ness. Dogmas and doctrines may fade and vanish 
away ; but these three, God, Truth, Righteousness, an 
eternal Trinity, remain the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.—Wilham D. Little. 
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A PARAGRAPH FROM JOHN COMLY. 


Wuen I was a lad, in the early ’30’s, for several 
summers I attended Henry Pike’s and Henry Gris- 
com’s schools at Byberry, and had the frequent oppor- 
tunity and pleasure of listening to the sermons of John 
Comly, and I now love to turn to page 414 of his 
Journal, in which occurs the following passage, viz : 

“ The life of God in the soul is the true happiness 
of man. The Spirit of God, ruling and directing the 
powers of man, constitutes the kingdom of Heaven 
within him. This is true religion ; and produces all 
the comfort and happiness of this life, and also pre- 
pares the soul for the enjoyment of perfect bliss in the 
world to come.”’ 

I am in my 77th year, which was the period when 
dear John Comly left this state of being, and I am 
engaged now in the desire to realize the above 
description. And feeling this necessity for myself, I 
have felt it also for some of the readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, in an especial degree and manner, as the one 
thing needful for us all. DD. H. 

Willow Grove, Pa. 

A WORD FROM B 

Tue Episcopal bishop of the Diocese of Maryland, 
William Paret, ‘‘a firm advocate of Peace,”’ writes to 
the Baltimore Swm, 7th instant, urging action in be- 
half of the Disarmament Conference. Now that we 
are no longer at war, he says, ‘‘ we can begin to think 
more calmly, and to look beyond the atmosphere of 
immediate pressure. We can stop concentrating our 
intense interest upon our relations with a single nation 
and listen to the call to a larger view in the interest 
of all nations and of all mankind. 

‘I know that the sincerity of the Czar’s call for 
peace has been questioned. However that may be, 
the opportunity, the possibility, the probability of an 
international congress in which all the great powers 
of the world shall be represented by their best men, 
to study the question of disarmament, is rich with 
hope. But I cannot see that is has met with very 
serious consideration anywhere. The Great Powers of 
Europe have some of them given answer, and in many 
ways, in England especially, action is proposed and 
begun for the furtherance of the movement for peace. 

“But in this country there has been no really 
generous answer to the Czar’s noble invitation. We 
can have time and freedom of thought now to consider 
what answer we shall make. May not the 
voice of the nation be heard on this most important 
matter, and so heard that it shall waken our states- 
men in office to generous and positive codperation ? 

“T have no definite action to propose. I only wish 
to express my own most earnest wish that the Czar’s 
wonderful invitation to the world, this strange appeal 


| for peace, should have the consideration which it de- 


serves from all who love God, and all who love their 
fellow-men. WILLIAM ParRET.” 


THE common opportunity comes, as the divinest 
opportunity in the whole history of the world came, 
cradled in obscurity.— Christian Union. 
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THE CHOICE LAST YEAR. 

Very earnest appeals continue to be made for various 
relief measures in Cuba, and it appears that many of 
the people there are still in want. At one of the cities 
where the public works were discontinued, a few days 
ago, the free distribution of food had to be immediately 
begun, the number to be fed being about three thou- 
sand. 

In connection with this it may be noted that there 
have now been filed with the Department of State at 
Washington ‘claims ’”’ to the amount of twenty-one 
millions of dollars, on account of property destroyed 
in Cuba, belonging to American citizens, or for per- 
sonal injuries for which money “ damages ” are asked. 
By the terms of the “ Peace Treaty” it was agreed 
that each nation, Spain and the United States, should 
pay such claims of its own citizens, and when Con- 
gress reassembles those mentioned will be sent in for 
that body to struggle with. 

Of the appropriations made by the Congress which 
just adjourned, over four hundred and eighty-two 
millions of dollars is described by the Chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, Representative 
Cannon, as “ directly chargeable to our late war with 
Spain, or incident thereto,” and, as a matter of fact, 
the amount really spent on the war, including con- 
tracts made, new ships built, the continuing military 
operations, the pension list which is accumulating, 
and scores of other accounts, will swell this item 
enormously, and probably double it. It is not unsafe 
to say that counting everything, from the beginning 
of the calendar year 1898 to the time when, under the 
most favorable circumstances now in view, we can 
hope for peace, the expenditure of the United States 
because of the Spanish War will be not less than one 
thousand millions of dollars. And this, as already 
said, means that the war in the Philippines shall soon 
be ended, that Cuba and Porto Rico shall be quiet 
and orderly, and that the swarm of extravagant mili- 
tarist schemes shall be held strictly in check. 

We mention these facts simply as facts. But there 
A 


little more than a year ago, when food was being sent 


is one more which belongs in their connection. 


to the “ reconcentrados,”’ the victims of the cruel con- 
ditions of war in Cuba, and when it was said the 
President proposed to ask Congress for an additional 
million dollars for the purpose, a vehement outcry 
arose over such a use of money. A member of the 


House from Michigan, whose name need not be re- 


| called, was especially boud in declarations that he 


never would vote another dollar in this way, except 
upon terms such as must cause immediate war. The 
plan of feeding the people who were in need of food 
was thereupon halted at that point, and the conflict of 
arms was precipitated. Refusing angrily to grant 
another million in bread, Congress and the country 
chose instead to spend a certain five hundred millions, 
an almost certain one thousand millions, and a 
probable still larger sum, in the operations of war. 
Meantime, of course, the “ reconcentrados ”’ perished, 
and a new class of the starving were produced, whose 
thousands we now have in Cuba asking further charit- 
able aid. 

It is said by some that this choice of procedure 
last year, by Congress and by—perhaps—a majority 
of the people, was compulsory and unavoidable, but 
this saying is void of truth. The fact is that the 
choice was forced by those who were bent on war, 
and that there was not, at that moment, any compul- 
sion whatever. That such a course should have been 
taken appears in the light of the facts that now are 
presenting themselves,—and the long and evil chapter 
is only fairly beginning to be unrolled,—as sad evi- 
dence how far we are from the conditions we were 
supposed to have reached. All this waste of the pro- 
ducts of peaceful industry,—for every dollar of the 
thousand millions has to be earned by toil of laborers 
in field, or shop; “ money,” so called, is not really 
produced in any other way,—indicates not that the 
human mind is intelligent and “‘ advanced,’’ but that 
it is crude and primitive, and that it needs yet deep 
draughts of Christian grace to quench the fires of old 
paganism. 


aa 


~ IT istoo true, indeed, as Bishop Paret, of Maryland, says, 
that ‘‘in this country there has been no really generous 
answer to the Czar's nobleinvitation.’’ The silence at Wash- 
ington is painful. We confess we should have expected some- 
thing of influence for such a good cause from the Secretary of 
the Navy, John D. Long, who has been known asa ‘‘ square- 
edged man’’—to use the phrase of another of the men of 
Massachusetts, Henry Wilson,—but even Secretary Long has 
been silent, and his speech at the Boston banquet was one of 
avoidance and excuse on the Philippine question. We find 


| the Christian Register itself,—possibly on the Secretary's ac- 


count,—treating the subject as cautiously ‘‘ as though walk- 
ing on eggs.’’ Is it possible that Boston and the Unitarian 
body are so infatuated with war that this caution is necessary ? 


As we have heretofore said, no one thing has done more 
to balk the Disarmament effort than the false attitude of the 
United States. No help has been given it officially, and our 
delight with our war operations has far more than offset the 
unofficial expression. This country should have been the 
most earnest and energetic supporter of the Czar’s proposal, 
but it seems even less so than the Government of England. 
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BIRTHS. 


ROSS.—In Medina, N. Y., Twelfth month 7, 1893, to 
DeForest G. and Lina Vail Ross, a daughter, who is named 
Mary Loraine. 

STILES.—In Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 28, 1898, to 
Charles and Susan P. Stiles, a daughter, who is named 
Marion Susan. . 


MARRIAGES. 


IREDELL—BORTON.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, near Mullica Hill, N. J., Third month 8, 1899, 
under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Clinton, son 
of Charles and Deborah Iredell, to Martha H., daughter of 
Aaron W. and Sarah S. Borton. 


LIPPINCOTT—DUDLEY.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, near Moorestown, New Jersey, Second month 22, 
1899, by Friends’ ceremony, James Hansell, son of Richard 
R. and Ella H. Lippincott, of Rancocas, N. J., and Lida 
Borton, daughter of Charles H. and Sarah H. Dudley. 

ROGERS—ROBERTS.—At the residence of the bride's 
grandmother, Rachel L. Evans, Cinnaminson, N. J., Third 
month 1, 1899, under the care of Chester Monthly Mecting, 
Walter J. Rogers, son of Josiah and Martha Rogers, of Lum- 
berton, N. J., and Gertrude E. Roberts, of Cinnaminson, 
N. J., daughter of Priscilla and the late Enoch Roberts. 

SNYDER—SMITH.—At the home of the bride's parents, 
Edward H. and Carrie E. Smith, in East Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Pa., Second month 15, 1899, Albert H. 
Snyder and Helen Elizabeth Smith, granddaughter of Eliza- 
beth E. Eyre, of Newtown, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


FAWCETT.—At Westminster, Cal., on the Ist inst., 
Sinah Gregg Fawcett, wife of T. W. Fawcett, in the 83d year 


of her age. 

She was born in Belmont county, Ohio, and was the 
daughter of Jacob and Mary Sinclair Gregg, who settled in 
that county near the beginning of the present century. Mak- 
ing a home in the wilderness near what is now the town of 
Belmont. In 1851 the subject of this sketch entered into 
marriage with T. W. Fawcett, and they continued to reside in 
Belmont county until 1864, when they moved to Chariton, 
lowa, and remained until 1887, when they removed to and 
settled at Westminster, Orange county, California. She was 
a birthright member of the Society of Friends, and although 
during far the larger portion of her marriage life she was iso- 
lated from Friends, yet she held to the teachings of the old- 
time Quakers until the end. She was always held in high 
esteem in the various places where she resided, taking an 
active part in the various reforms of the day, and doing all 
she could for the relief of distress wherever found. Her only 
regret at crossing the river was leaving her aged and blind 
husband, to whose wants she had administered for so many 
years, “— 

LAMBORN.—At Elmira, N. Y., Third month 5, 1899, 
Lewis Lamborn, in his 76th year. Interment at Old Ken- 
nett, Pa. 

MIDDLETON.—Third month 8, 1899, in New York, sud- 
denly, William B. Middleton, of High Bridge, N. J., son of 
Hannah S. and the late Nathan Middleton, of Philadelphia ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MOORE.—In Germantown, Philadelphia, Third month 
7, 1899, Francis W., son of Samuel W. and Esther R. Moore, 
aged 22 years. 

PAIST.—Third month 7, 1899, Harriet W., widow of 
Mahlon K. Paist, and daughter of the late Reuben and Sarah 
J. Webb, in her 72d year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

PERKINS.—At Chester Pa., Third month 2, 1899, Anna- 
bella L. Perkins, daughter of Franklin and Hannah Lloyd, 
and wife of Caleb C. Perkins, aged 60 years and 3 months ; 
a member of Darby Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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ROBINS.--Near Auburn, N. J., Third month 8, 1899, 
Joseph Robins, aged 81 years; a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral and interment at Mullica Hill, N. J. 

TOWNSEND,—In Byberry, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
30, 1898, Mahlon Townsend, aged 79 years. 


CoORRECTION.—In the notice of the death of Rebecca 
Temple, Third month 4, it should have been stated that she 
died near Ercildoun, Chester county, Pa., and that the inter- 
ment was at Ercildoun Friends’ ground. 


LYDIA E. CARR. 


Lydia E. Carr died at her home, 260 Bowen Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. She was a twin daughter of Jehiel and Lydia 
Wasson ; was born in Laporte county, Indiana, Eighth month 
23, 1840. In 1855, after her mother’s death, her father 
moved his family to Milton, Wayne county, Indiana, where 
she spent her girlhood days. She was married to Oliver K. 
Carr, Sixth month 12, 1861. Most of their married life was 
spent in lowa. 

She was a member of Winona Monthly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends. She dearly loved their principles, and 
taught them to her children. About sixteen years were spent 
in Mitchelville, where she had many friends. 

Seven children and four grandchildren are left to mourn 
the loss of a patient, loving mother, and all were present to 
administer to her comfort. The eldest, Rachel Searcy, of 
Aurora, Ind., John M. J. Carr, of Chicago, Ill., Dr. Jesse W. 
Carr, of Sheridan, Ill., are married; Ruthanna, a faithful 
daughter, who was ever ready to add to the comfort of her 
mother ; Clarence T., and Isaac K., affectionate sons, who 
are just growing into manhood ; the youngest, Oliver Kinsey, 
a devoted child, whom it was hard for her to leave. 

She had four sisters living: Charlotte W. Cocks, of 
Mendon Centre, N. Y., Dr. Sarah W. Andrews, of Chicago, 
(who at the present time is in Europe), her twin sister Martha 
A. Mason, of Ruth, Stone county, Missouri, and Eliza W. 
Morris, of Richmond, Ind., who was with her during her last 
illness. She bore her suffering with that patience which is born 
of God. Her life was a living example to usall. The burial 
took place at Milton, Ind., her former home, Third month 3. 

E. W. M. 


DANIEL UNDERHILL. 


The decease of Daniel Underhill, of Jericho, Long Island, 
marked the close of an unobtrusive, kindly life, one little in- 
fluenced by the activity that characterizes the movements of 
the present day, yet deeply interested in education, and those 
things that better human life. 

For a lifetime he faithfully performed his duty as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, holding important positions in 
the meeting until the time of his death. He seldom if ever 
missed the hour of social worship when health permitted, and 
was an authority on the proper and right order of conducting 
meetings for business. The hospitality of his home will long 
be remembered by ministering Friends and others. To him, 
as to many another, we owe a debt of gratitude that they did 
their part in upholding the truth for which we as a Religious 
Society stand. ef 


THEODORE WHITSON. 

At his home in Atglen, Chester county, Pa., First month 
5, 1899, Theodore Whitson, 58 years of age. His illness 
was a short and severe one, but was borne with great fortitude 
and patience. 

He was the son of Thomas and Martha Whitson, and was 
born in Bart township, Lancaster county, Second month 12, 
1840. He married Eliza Rakestraw, a daughter of Abraham 
and Lydia Rakestraw, and to them were born seven children, 
five of whom are now living. 

As a member of the Society of Friends, he was a con- 
scientious attender of the meetings and First-day school held 
at Sadsbury. He was gifted with a bright intellect, and was 
always well versed in public affairs. He founded what might 
be termed a perfect home, and will there be sadly missed. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































He was a devoted husband, kind and loving father, and 
looked well after the welfare of his family. Children now 
grown to manhood and womanhood rejoice in the privilege 
to rise up and call him blessed. He was always an advocate 
of the highest standard of education, and his efforts helped 
to establish his children in that way. 

What better monument could stand to the memory of any 
man than the sacredness of a well established home? While 
not a worldly man, he was highly esteemed and appreciated 
by those of the community in which he lived. 

His love of truth, his constant example for better living, 
were uplifting and encouraging to those around him. He 
had that rare sympathy with boys and young men, which 
allowed him to hold their confidence, and made them realize 
his true interest in their every-day life and their ambitions. 

His friendship had a charm for all and his good works 
will live after him. Always quiet, always dignified, truly he 
bore himself at manhood's simple level—that level which 
requires no epitaph to explain it, needs no abjective to de- 
scribe it, but bears itself high as the stars in heaven—‘‘ God’s 
noblest work—an honest man.’’ And when on that day, 
rich and poor, black and white, gathered to perform the last 
sad rites, we could but think of the lines he loved so well, 
‘‘and if everyone to whom he did some little act of kindness 
were to place upon his grave a single flower, he would sleep 
to-night beneath a multitude of roses.’’ B. 


VISITS TO NEW JERSEY FRIENDS.—II. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
On Sixth-day morning (Third month 3), our friend 
T. Randolph Swain came for us and took us eight 
miles to the home of Thomas Gibbs, where a hearty 
welcome was given us. Thence we went in the even- 
ing to a meeting in the town hall at Columbus. A\l- 
though the weather was still unpleasant, quite a large 
meeting gathered composed of different denomina- 
tions who attentively received the message given. 
There were expressions of thankfulness for the op- 
portunity. After meeting we went home with 
Thomas Harvey and wife, and here, too, we found 
another social home, which we much enjoyed. 
Seventh-day afternoon Thomas took us to the cars 
en route for Salem, at which place we were kindly 
met by Jonathan Bradway, and taken to his hospita- 
ble home for the night. First-day morning they 
took us about six miles to Hancock’s Bridge, to 
attend a circular meeting. This meeting was well 
attended for the place. The testimony called for was 
the defining the nature of religion, its object and 
effect ; it called forth from our friend Rachel M. Lip- 
pincott a tender prayer of thankfulness for the pre- 
cious season we had enjoyed. We went home with 
Jeremiah Powell, with whom and his daughter, a 
grand-daughter of my friend Mary Bradway, we 
spent a few hours very pleasantly, and then returned 
to Salem to take tea with Joshua Waddington and 
family,—the father of our Baltimore Friend, Pauline 
W. Holm. After a pleasant visit we started for the 
meeting which had been appointed for the evening. 
This was largely attended and great openness was 
manifested. I felt called on to give the reasons for 
our ideas of salvation and restoration. We went 
home with Woodnutt Pettit and wife. 

Third month 6th. We made a call this morning 
on Sarah Acton, an aged Friend who was not able to 
be out at meeting last evening; then returned to 
Woodnutt Pettit’s to dine, and remained until time to 
take train for Woodstown, where our friend Joel 
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Borton met us and took us to his hospitable home. 

Third-day morning when we awakened we were 
surprised to find a severe snow-storm raging, render- 
ing the prospect of our day’s service disagreeable ; 
but about 9.30 we started to attend a meeting at 
Elmer, about nine miles from Joel’s. Eliza decided 
to remain at Joel’s and rest, which we all deemed 
wise. We went to Reuben Woolman’s to dinner, 
and found a kind welcome. The meeting was to be 
held at 2.30 p. m., and before that time the storm 
abated, but we found the people, who perhaps did not 
understand the habits of Friends, thought we would 
not come, so the meeting was small, but all felt it to 
have been a profitable season, and that though few, 
the Lord was in our midst. We returned to Joel’s 
immediately after meeting, feeling none the worse for 
our ride in the storm. 

On Fourth-day morning we went with Joel and 
Mary Borton to visit the school, (Bacon Academy, 
Woodstown), and to be present at an entertainment 
given the children by Rebecca B. Nicholson ; consisting 
of views of various places on the Great Northern 
route to the Pacific coast, and up to the Muir Glacier, 
which we all enjoyed very much. In the afternoon I 
addressed the scholars on the subject of Temperance, 
in accordance with the wish of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting that such 
instruction should be given in the schools. The 
children listened with attention, as I endeavored to 
present the subject so all could understand it. At 3 
p. m., the meeting of ministers and elders convened. 
In this meeting I had some pretty close labor, and 
had to leave a word of encouragement for some who 
were at times despairing. 

In the evening a meeting was called under the 
auspices of the Philanthropic Committee to consider 
the subject of Temperance, from the standpoint of a 
letter prepared for the purpose by Edward H. Magill 
of Swarthmore. I had been requested to present the 
aim and purpose, as well as the methods of the Anti- 
Saloon League, as referred to in the letter, and also 
to speak on the license system from the financial 
The meeting seemed to be deeply inter- 
ested in the presentation made, and expressions were 
made in favor of organizing a League to carry on the 
work. 

Fifth-day morning, although cloudy, and threat- 
ening falling weather, a large meeting gathered, to 
whom a message of practical righteousness was de- 
livered, apparently meeting the witness in many 
hearts. At the close a deep feeling of solemnity had 
overspread the meeting, which was deepened by a 
fervent and appropriate supplication by Joel Borton. 
The meeting entered upon its routine business in 
such a condition as to enable it to transact the affairs 
of the church in much harmony. 

Joun J. CorneELt. 
Woodstown, N. ]., Third month ro. 


FOREIGN missions are said to have taught the Chinese 
many lessons in human philanthropy. The mission hospitals 
have been an object-lesson which the Chinese have not been 
slow in learning, and to-day there are a number of native 
hospitals and free dispensaries throughout China. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XII. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

ARRIVING at Rising Sun about 7 p. m., I find our 
friend Edwin Buffington in waiting to take me to his 
pleasant home, where a few hours are socially en- 
joyed with the family and some Friends that called. 
Sixth-day morning is quite cloudy and threatening 
rain, but a drive of ten miles is before us, over hills 
and muddy roads, causing us to be a little late. Yet 
a number arrived after us, and considering the roads 
and weather it was (to me) a large meeting, and the 
feeling of thankfulness and appreciation for the privi- 
lege was only mingled with regrets because of the 
very brief time allotted here. 


We went to dine at Neal Hambleton’s, but could 


only enjoy that pleasant home a short time and say 
farewell to them and my escort, E. Buffington, and 
drive two miles again to a train for Oxford. I was 
pleased to have the company of other Friends for the 
same point, and the hour of waiting at Oxford was 
spent in a pleasant call at Dr. Coates’s, as suggested 
by a young Friend. Resuming the journey, I soon 
arrived at Toughkennamon, where after a short wait 
my wife and daughter from Swarthmore joined me, 
and the carriage being in waiting, we were soon in 
the home of our dear friends Bennett and Tacie 
Walton, at London Grove, from which we went two 
months ago. On Seventh-day a large company of 
friends and relatives gathered to the marriage recep- 
tion of their youngest son, and an enjoyable day was 
spent, 

First-day morning, after considerable rain, with 
thunder and lightning, we find it still dull and threat- 
ening, but were pleased to find at the meeting hour 
so large a gathering, some coming several miles, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable condition of the roads. 
The feeling of thankfulness and appreciation was 
given utterance to by many, and some to whom it 
was the first Friends’ meeting, expressed words of 
satisfaction. After lunch, and a few hours’ stay with 
our friends, we say our farewell and take the train to 
Chester, where upon our arrival, we are pleased to 
find our friends Joe! Borton and wife, with whom we 
spent a very pleasant evening. 

Second-day morning, (6th), with feelings of thank- 
fulness for the many privileges of social and religious 
mingling during the past weeks in this and other 
homes, we turn our faces homeward. We spent the 
day in Philadelphia, making some calls and taking 
tea with our friends Samuel and Sarah Ash, and 
spending the night at the home of our friends Allan 
and Sarah Evanson. Rising on Third-day, we were 
surprised to find it snowing again, and not unlike 
another blizzard, but we soon leave for New York, 
arriving safely at noon, and find the same welcome 
that has been our privilege to enjoy on many pre- 
vious occasions in the home of our esteemed friend, 
Jane C. Russell. Fourth-day the storm had ceased, 
and a beautiful clear atmosphere was enjoyed, as we 
proceeded to their Fourth-day meeting, where the 
school children came in, and the meeting was enjoyed. 

After dining and having a pleasant visit with a 
number of friends at the Penington, we return with 
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our hostess (with the additional company of our dear 
friend Serena Minard), to spend the evening. Fifth- 
day was spent socially, with a call or two, and in the 
afternoon we went to Flushing, L. I., to spend a few 
hours with Dr. Brown, (a Canadian cousin), Superin- 
tendent of Sanford Hall, and his genial wife and sister. 
Sixth-day is also spent in a social visit with our friends 
in New York, and in the afternoon we much enjoyed 
a drive to Grant’s Monument, and other places of in- 
terest, returning near evening. We were joined by 


our friend Henry W. Wilbur, and the evening was 
enjoyably spent. 
New York, Third month 11. 


I. W. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Joun J. CORNELL proposes to attend the meetings at 


Race Street on First-day, 19th instant, at 10.30, a.m., 
and 7.30 p.m. 


At West Philadelphia meeting, to-morrow, 19th 


| instant, (11 a.m.), the company of Margaretta Wal- 


ton is expected. Prof. Joseph S. Walton will address 
the First-day school at 10 a.m. 


The Friends’ meeting (O.) at New Providence, 
Iowa, which “ silenced”’ the San José, Cal., Friends, 
(Joel Bean and others), and later dropped them and 
several others from its membership roll, has rescinded 
The “rend, (Philadelphia), of the 
4th instant, states that on the 18th of last month, the 
following minute was adopted : ‘‘ This meeting having 
recinded its action in regard to certain San José 
Friends who were dropped from membership in Fifth 
month, 1898, are now united in rescinding said 
action, and in restoring the following Friends to 
membership in this meeting.” (The names follow). 


THE PHILIPPINE CRISIS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE conditions which at the present time confront the 
American republic are such that it seems to me 
Friends should break away from the inertia that has 
too much characterized the Society relative to secular 
affairs. While Friends are using their influence to 
promote the welfare of mankind for the world to 
come, they should not neglect the duty they own to 
the living, and the generations yet to come, in the way 
of an endeavor by their efforts to check the tendency 
toward an imperialistic, or, as some prefer to term it, 
an ‘‘expansion”’ policy, with its accompaniment of 
extravagance in public expenditures, and its most wil- 
ful negligence in executing the laws against trusts and 
combinations, now forming, to the great detriment of 
the poor, and of the middle class of society. 

I read with gratified interest the comments of the 
INTELLIGENCER on the President’s Boston banquet 
speech. The position you take on the expansion 
question is certainly the only correct one, and the one, 
I trust, that both branches of the Society of Friends 
will unanimously assume, regardless of the inclination 
to adhere to party. If the INTELLIGENCER erred, it 
was in not placing the responsibility a little more 
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forcibly where it belongs—with President McKinley. 
Action is needed now, before hundreds, perhaps, thou- 
sands, more defenseless people shall have been sacri- 
ficed to our army’s bullets. President McKinley 
should act at once. The people are powerless ; we 
have no law of referendum. The encouragement to 
war which the President may receive from an 
obsequious and subsidized press is not the voice of 
the people. He said in his speech that the Philippine 
question is now with Congress, but at the same. time 
the ‘Administration ’’ Senators opposed a resolution 
offered in the Senate, the object of which was to define 
the position of our government, and which declared 
the United States entertained no intention of holding 
the Philippines, but that they should be ultimately 
free and independent. 

However contrary to Peace principles, as held by 
many, it was from motives of kindness, and an innate 
love of liberty, that a majority of the people of the 
United States insisted on interceding by force to put 
down Spanish tyranny in Cuba, but they had no idea 
that after hostilites had beeninaugurated and success- 
fully terminated, the principles of the republic would 
be ignored and a war of conquest, if not extermina- 
tion, would be urged against the Filipinos. 

I heartily concur in the sentiment expressed by 
your correspondent, David Ferris, of Wilmington, 
and agree with him that a remonstrance to the Presi- 
dent and Congress should be sent, but would also 
suggest that a little time be taken to circulate a peti- 
tion among every Friends’ meeting, of both branches 
of the Society, throughout the United States, and that 
it be presented to the next session of Congress, when 
it shall convene in special or regular session. 

Wm. H. Vore. 
Lincoln, Neb., Third month 6. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I was much interested and gratified with the 
opinions expressed by the editors of the INTELLI- 
GENCER in the issue of the 25th, and by David Ferris’s 
letter. I was glad to learn that there were Friends 
who felt it their duty to protest against the slaugh- 
tering of a people by our Government, whose of- 
fense is that they desire their liberty. While the 
President says they will be aided in every possible way 
_ to be a self-respecting and self-governing people, and 
describes us as philanthropic emancipators, and “that 
no imperial design lurks in the American mind,” how 
can we be expected to be considered sincere, when 
our army and navy are killing thousands of those 
people ? 

Yet we are told that we must show our “ patriot- 
ism "’ by sanctioning the President’s policy—no mat- 
ter how much it violates our convictions of what is 
right, and what is wrong. Certainly it is the duty of 
every one that believes in the principles professed by 
Friends to use their influence to prevent the dangers 
which threaten the overthrow of our republican form 


of government, which was intended, Abraham Lincoln | 
said, to be a government of the people, by the people, | 
and for the people, not controlled by a one-man | 


power. Any one who wasaclose observer of the 


persistent effort to have a great standing army estab- 
lished in this country, and to grant the President the 
absolute power to control it, could not do other than 
realize the danger that we should have a law passed 
which would be injurious to the liberty of our people. 
Such a proceeding should not be allowed if we expect 
to retain our free institutions. I fear that the Presi- 
dent’s exercise of the great power which the war has 
given him has tended to smother his professions for 
peace, and his frequently avowed purpose of consult- 
ing the people. The whole tendency of a military 


government is to deprive the people of their liberties, 
and the trend of it is toward a one-man power, a dic- 
tatorship. Are the American people willing to accept 
that condition ? 
decide. 
Crosswicks, N. /. 


That is the question for them to 
ELIzABETH A. ROGERS. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CZAR. 


AFTER an address to a meeting at the Coulter Street 
(O.) meeting-house, Germantown, Philadelphia, on 
the 2oth ult., by Anna Evreinoff, the Russian lady 
who is now speaking in this county, an address to 
the Czar was introduced and extensively signed. (It 
is given below.) 

Copies of this address are placed at the office of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and elsewhere, to be signed. 
We also suggest that it can be cut out of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, pasted on a sheet (neatly) and names 
added. We shall be glad to receive and forward any 
that may be so prepared. 


“We, the undersigned, sovereign citizens of 
the United States of America, without regard to 
race, creed, or political affinity, desire to express 
our hearty sympathy with the Czar’s noble effort 
for the cause of God and humanity. ; 

‘“* Appreciating the difficulties which confront 
him at home and abroad, we admire the high 
moral courage with which he dares to face them, 
in the faith which, in all ages, has removed 
mountains. 

“We think no more fitting place can be found 
from which to start an American crusade than 
this city of Philadelphia (Brotherly Love), and 
this State of Pennsylvania, whose founder, in 
1693, published an appeal for arbitration to the 
nations of Europe, while war was raging among 
them, and practically gave them an illustrious 
example of what a colony can be whose chief 
defenses are arbitration and justice extended to 
all men. 

“Here, from the Cradle of Liberty, where 
later we proclaimed that not only ourselves but 
all the world, had a right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, we stretch forth the help- 
ing hand to Russia, our friend, when she 
‘bringeth good tidings, when she publisheth 


9? 


peace. 


TRUTH, patience, faith, a conscience crystal clear. 
For these press on, nor pause, and thou shalt be 
Lifted into a peace that knows no fear.—Celia Thaxter. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 
THE annual Catalogue and Register of Swarthmore College, 
for 1898-99, has been issued, in a pamphlet of 71 pages, and 
is a document of more than ordinary interest. The increasing 
age of the institution is shown by the fact that this is the 
‘‘ thirtieth’’ issue. 

The Officers of Instruction, as they appear on pages 9 and 
10, are now twenty-five in number. This includes, however, 
one emeritus professor, Dr. Beardsley, whose state of health 
at present precludes active work. 

The several Departments of Instruction are Biology, in 
charge of Prof. Spencer Trotter ; Chemistry, Prof. William C. 
Day ; Drawing and Painting, Beatrice Magill; Engineering 
and Mechanic Arts, Prof. Wilbur M. Stine; English Lan- 
guages and Literature, Prof. Wm. Hyde Appleton ; French 
Language and Literature, Prof. Edw. H. Magill; German 
Language and Literature, Prof. Marie A. K. Hoadley ; Greek, 
Prof. W. H. Appleton ; History and Political Economy, Prof. 
Wm. I. Hull; Latin, Prof. Ferris W. Price; Mathematics, 
Prof. Susan J. Cunningham; Pedagogy, President Birdsall ; 
Physical Training, C. C. Houghton, (young men), Dr. Mary 
V. M. Green (young women); Physics, Prof. George A. 
Hoadley. 

The list of Fellowships and Scholarships has been rear- 
ranged and restated. It was published in full in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER a few weeks ago. It affords aid to a number of 
students. There are two fellowships for graduates, one of 
$450 for a year, to young men, and one of $525 to young 
women. There are some fifty-eight scholarships, varying in 
amount from ¢50 a year tothe full charges of board and 
tuition. 

STUDENT LIST FOR THE YEAR. 


The list of students for the year has a total of 188, divided 
as follows : 

Seniors, 29; Juniors, 21; Sophomores, 53; Freshmen, 
75; Unclassified, 10. 

It is interesting to note that besides those in attendance 
from Pennsylvania and near-by States, there are students 
from Indiana, Canada, Kansas, Kentucky, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, North 
Carolina, and Bermuda. 

THE COLLEGE EQUIPMENT. 

The special equipment of the College includes the science 
building, with its laboratories, machine shops, etc., the ob- 
servatory, the museums, the libraries, the gymnasiums, etc. 
Science Hall contains, besides lecture and recitation rooms, 
electrical, physical, engineering, and chemical laboratories -; 
machine shop, and draughting rooms; foundry, forge, and 
wood-working rooms ; engine and boiler rooms. 

The equipment of the observatory includes a transit of 
three-inch aperture, an equatorial telescope of six-inch aper- 
ture, with micrometer and spectroscope attachments; a 
chronograph and chronometer, mean-time and sidereal clocks, 
and a reference library. Connected with the observatory is 
the local Signal Service Station of the State Weather Bureau, 
fully provided with the necessary meteorological apparatus. 
The latest addition to the building accommodates a Seismo- 
graph of the most approved construction, which records by 
photographic process any vibration of the crust of the earth. 

The libraries now contain over 18,000 bound volumes. 
Included in these is the collection of the Friends’ Historical 
Library, founded by the late Anson Lapham, and now con- 
taining 2,362 volumes, besides many pamphlets, and objects 
of historical interest ; forming one of the best collections in 
reference to Friends to be found anywhere. 

The museum of the College is in constant use in teaching, 
and additions are continually made to it. The collections 
include the Joseph Leidy collection of minerals, the collection 
of comparative osteology, the Wilcox and Farnham collection 


of birds, the Frederick Kohl ethnological collection, the C. | author of several books, a memoir of Prof. J. L. 


F. Parker collection of shells, the Robert R. Corson collec- 
tion of stalactites and stalagmites, the Eckfeldt herbarium, etc. 





| evening was enjoyed. 


CER 


THE 


ROLL OF GRADUATES. 

The first graduating class at the College received its di- 
plomas in 1873, and had six members, one man and five 
women. Counting the class of 1898 there have now been 
twenty-six classes altogether, and the number of members is 
492. Of these 23 are deceased. Eleven classes have no 
deceased members. 

The 492 graduates are divided: men 262, women, 230. 
The graduating classes since 1887 have been much larger 
than in the period preceding. From 1887 to 1898 inclusive, 
thirteen years—being one-half the whole number of classes 
—the graduates number 339, (178 men, 161 women), while 
in the thirteen years previously they numbered but 153. 

The average number of graduates per year down to 1886 
was a fraction under 12; the average of the thirteen years 
since then is a small fraction over 26. The average of the 
whole twenty-six classes is not quite I9. 

The transition from partly preparatory school work to 
entirely collegiate work is shown in these figures of larger 
recent graduating classes, for the total attendance of students 
at the institution was formerly greater than now,—the ex- 
planation of the diminution being that the students who were 
formerly in the preparatory department are now prepared 
elsewhere in the various schools for the purpose. The College 
is now entirely engaged in collegiate work. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The seventh annual contest of the Pennsylvania Inter- 
Collegiate Oratorical Union was held with Lehigh University 
at South Bethlehem on Sixth-day evening, the roth instant. 
The seven colleges of the Union were all represented, and the 
contest was well attended. President Drown, of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, presided. The judges were Dr. Austin Scott, President 
of Rutgers College; Prof. Silas Neff, of the Neff School of 
Oratory, and Prof. John Quincy Adams, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. First place and the prize of $25, was awarded 
to Mary E. Seaman, of Swarthmore, with the oration, ‘‘ Posses- 
sion through Expression.’’ James S. Grim, of Lafayette, was 
accorded second place, oration, ‘‘Sealed Orders.’’ Honor- 
able mention was made of the oration of Ernest N. Evans, 
Franklin and Marshall College, ‘‘ Missions, a World Factor.”’ 
Dean Bond, Prof. Furman, and some of the students accom- 
panied Swarthmore'’s representative, and were highly gratified 
at the result of the contest. 

On Second-day, Dean Bond delivered a lecture before the 
students on ‘‘ Swarthmore Hall, the Home of George Fox.’’ 
The lecture was illustrated by numerous stereoptican views, 
and proved interesting to all. 

Dr. Appleton on Third-day evening gave the fourth of his 
series of Shakespeare readings. Thereading for the evening 
was from the ‘‘ Tempest.”’ 

The sixth annual Lantern-Slide Exhibition of the Swarth- 
more College Camera Club was given Sixth-day evening. 
Slides were exhibited from over two hundred photographs 
taken by members of the club. Many of the slides were pre- 
pared from photographs of College scenes, familiar associa- 
tions, etc., and were of much interest. 

The orations for the President's Prize, which has been con- 
tinued by President Birdsall, were due on Third month 11. 
More than twenty-five candidates are entered, and the con- 
test bids fair to bea close one. 

On Seventh-day evening the president and his wife re- 
ceived the Sophomore Class at their home and a pleasant 
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CHANGE AT WELLESLEY.—Changes in the heads of 
colleges seem to be the order of the day. Julia J. Irvine, 
president of Wellesley College, (one of the four or five leading 


| American institutions solely for women), since 1894, having 


resigned, Caroline Hazard, of Peace Dale, R. I., was elected 
by the college trustees, last week. 

Miss Hazard is the daughter of the late Rowland Hazard, 
distinguished as a manufacturer, philanthropist, and author. 
She is about forty-two years of age, and is known as the 
Diman, of 
Providence, a biographical and historical study of one of her 
ancestors (‘‘College Tom'’), and a collection of poetry, 
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‘« Narragansett Ballads,’ The last two were reviewed in the 
INTELLIGENCER at the time of their issue, a few years ago. 
The Hazard family were for several generations Friends. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES AT SWARTHMORE.—A meeting of 
Swarthmore alumni was held at the College, on the evening 
of the 12th to increase the interest among the undergraduates 
in literary society work. 

It was quite an earnest and animated gathering. A. 
Mitchell Palmer, of Stroudsburg, presided, and addresses 
were made by Carroll R. Williams, Dr. Edward Martin, '78 ; 
G. E. H. Weaver, '82; Henry J. Hancock, '84; W. G. Un- 
derwood, William E. Walter, Charles D. White and Henry 
E. Bean, of Philadelphia; W.C. Sproul, of Chester, and 
James W. Ponder, of Delaware. Letters were read from 
Solicitor General of United States Richards, United States 
Senator McLaurin, of South Carolina ; P. Lesley Hopper, of 
Maryland ; Joseph Fitch, of New York ; Benjamin F. Battin, 
of Berlin, Germany ; Henry McAlister, of Colorado; Pro- 
fessor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of Vanderbilt University ; Alex- 
ander G. Cummins, of New York; Ralph Stone, secretary 


to Governor Pingree, of Michigan, and other prominent 
alumni. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
IN an article describing instances of great courage and devo- 
tion on the part of railway engineers, Gustav Kobbé in the 
Century (of this month), says it seems to him that the words 
of Edward Kennar, who was killed near Batavia, N. Y., in 
saving his train, and whose last thought was for another train, 


are worthy to be placed alongside of Captain Lawrence's | 


‘*Don't give up the ship!’’ or of ‘‘any dying words of 
heroes on the battle-field which history has recorded.’’ Un- 
doubtedly this is true, and the reader of the article,—which 
is very brief, as compared with the great detail given to the 
accounts, in the same number, of war dperations,— cannot 
but be impressed and thrilled with the stories which are told 
of the men who died at their posts, amid the daily dangers of 
the railway service. 


est praise. 


The Peace Crusade, to be published fortnightly or weekly 


at 14 Bedford street, Boston, by the Lend-a-Hand Society, is | 


a leaflet of eight pages, and is introduced in the first number, 
dated 8th instant, by Edward E. Hale, Edwin D. Mead, and 
David G. Haskins, Jr. It is intended to continue it ‘‘ until 
the close of the Conference proposed by the Emperor of 
Russia.’’ Seventy-five cents will be charged for the series, 
and $15 for one hundred subscriptions. 
number to number the plans and hopes of the men and wo- 
men of America who do not propose to lose the great oppor- 
tunity offered by the Conference at the Hague.”’ 


The second instalment of Senator Hoar’s Reminiscences, 
in Scribner's Magazine, this month, goes back to the early 
days of the Free Soil Movement, and gives some interesting 
views of Daniel Webster. Senator Hoar, with his brother, 
Judge E. R. Hoar, now deceased, was among the organizers 
of the Free Soil party in Massachusetts, and his account of 
those days is most interesting. 


Two notable articles on Teaching, in the current At/antic 
Monthly, are those of Professor William James, who discusses 
the question of what is the nature of a child's character, and 
the ruling impulses, and how they should best be approached 
and taken advantage of for educational purposes ; and one by 
Marion Hamilton Carter, who spiritedly represents the revolt 
of a primary teacher against some of the kindergarten train- 
ing. Prince Kropotkin’s autobiography continues to be very 
ifiteresting. An unsigned article at the front of the magazine 


| West. 





These dangers, as another writer in the | 
same issue of the Cen/ury remarks, are continually present, | 
and the fortitude with which they are met deserves the high- 


E | We have no further contributions in aid of the fund. 
‘It willexpress from | 
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represents, apparently, the expansion doctrine, and suggests 
that the writer would do well to read some of the poetry of the 
first editor of the Atlantic, devoted to the subject of aggres- 
sive war, a halfcentury ago. 


A new edition of Dr. George Dana Boardman’s address 
on ‘‘ Disarmament of Nations’’ (reviewed in last week’s IN- 
TELLIGENCER), is in press, and will be immediately published 
by Howard M. Jenkins, 921 Arch street, Philadelphia. It is 
a valuable and interesting document, and should havea wide 
circulation. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A BIRTHDAY GATHERING.—Our friend E. W. Chandler, wife 
of Spencer Chandler, Sr., of Hockessin, Del., celebrated her 
seventy-third birthday, on the 28th ult., by inviting a number 
of her friends—over twenty—to spend the evening. She was 
married at nineteen ; of her five children, the two sons live 
near, the daughters, all married, have long resided in the 
In a paper read by a grand-daughter, Mabel Palmer, 
many facts and reminiscences had been gathered. 

Lydia H. Price, a cousin, spoke feelingly of the pleasant 
years passed by, and of the beautiful lives we might live by 
mingling in love and harmony. .Although her cousin had 
known many years of invalidism, she had learned three 
deeper lessons of not allowing her happy nature to dwell on 
the dark side of life. 

Selections were read, and remarks made by a friend, and 


| by T. D. Baldwin, a friend of her youth, who spoke of the 


principles of the Society of Friends, which had been a beacon 
light to his youthful steps. + 


The Newtown E£nterprise, 
paragraph : 

“‘A Friend residing in New Jersey, writes that a woman 
with a horse and wagon, and claiming to be a Friend, has been 
traveling about in his locality soliciting money for charitable 
purposes. There is satisfactory proof that she is not in reality 
what she professes to be, but is in fact an impostor.”’ 


11th, prints the following 


The Russian lady, Anna Evreinoff, who has been speaking 
in this country in behalf of the Disarmament Conference, is 
a person of ‘‘rank,’’ as well as culture, in her country. Her 
father, a general of the Russian army, was governor of the 
imperial palace, the Peterhof, during the reign af the present 
Czar’s grandfather, Alexander II. She studied at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, and graduated in law, since which she has 


| given much attention to judicial studies and history. 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


An inter- 
esting letter from Commissioner McCreary is given elsewhere. 

A friend in Philadelphia hands us the following extract 
from a letter received from a business correspondent at 
Portage la Prairie, west of Winnipeg, one of the points at 
which a large party have been quartered. The letter says: 

‘* We think the Doukhobors are a fine class of people, 
and will make first-class settlers. We have about 400 here 
for the winter. Most of the men have gone forward to make 
homes for their families, in time for spring. They will locate 
about 250 miles northwest of here, adjoining the Swan River 
district. I send, under separate cover, a map of Manitoba, 
and mark on same the location for the Doukhobors ; also en- 
close an old number of a Winnipeg paper, giving cuts of 
them, which show they look well even in their foreign dress. 
They are learning the English language very rapidly."’ 


Tue Duke of Connaught, third son of Queen Victoria, 
laid the corner stone of the great reservoir dam at the top of 
the First Cataract of the Nile, at Assouan, Egypt, in the 
presence of the Minister of Public Works, and other notables, 


on 2nd mo. 11. The length of the dam is a mile anda 
quarter. It will be eighty feet wide at the base, and eighty feet 
high. It will raise the level of the Nile for 140 miles. 
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Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


NewrTown, Pa.—Newtown Friends’ Association met at the 
residence of Oliver and Cynthia Holcomb, on the evening of 
Third month 1. The meeting was opened by the president 
reading the second chapter of the first epistle of John. The 
reading and approval of the minutes of last meeting followed. 

On behalf of the Historical Committee, Evan T. Worthing- 
ton read ‘‘A Historical Sketch of Newtown Meeting,"’ pre- 
pared by Isaac Eyre. Ona careful examination of the minutes 
of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, it was found that on 
Fourth month 15, 1815, liberty was granted to hold an in- 
dulged meeting in Newtown. The meeting was held in the 
old court-house until the meeting-house was built, about 1816 
and '17. No monthly meeting was held here until 1820, when 
it was held alternately at Newtown and Makefield, asit is now. 

Sarah J. Reeder next read ‘‘ The Philosophy of Quaker- 
ism,’’ from Young Friends’ Review. This article contains 
much that is valuable, and urges Friends to be able to give a 
reason for their faith, and not be satisfied to say ‘‘ We are 
Friends because our parents are Friends.’’ ‘‘The universal 
Light which is the foundation of Quakerism, runs like a dis- 
tinguishing brand through all its organizations, all its faith, all 
its hope, all its life. Truth is found in a greater or less degree 
in all religions,’’ and as Friends have always upheld the 
doctrine of toleration it is consistent that they should ‘‘ accept 
the truth wherever found.’”’ 

T. S. Kenderdine next read the part of the Discipline on 
plainness, also an extract from John J. Cornell on the same 
subject, who thinks true Quakerism does not require a uni- 
formity of dress, either in pattern or color, but does expect 
those who embrace it to adopt a style of dress suited to the 
means and good taste of the wearer, and not let such matters 
occupy time and thoughts to the exclusion of higher duties. 

The executive committee presented the program for the 
next meeting. Roll was called, to which many responded 
with sentiments, and the meeting adjourned to meet Fourth 
month 5 at the home of Mabel R. Worstall. A. E. W. 


FLEMING, PA.—Our Association met Third month 5, at 3 
o'clock p. m., with a good attendance. The program was 
made up of voluntary work. 

Opened with the president reading the 20th chapter of 
Matthew, followed by the reading and approval of the min- 
utes of last meeting, and the roll-call, responded to by beau- 
tiful extracts and sentiments. 

Edgar W. Cleaver read ‘‘The Poverty Pew.’’ Mary J. 
Fisher, the poem entitled ‘‘A Memory.’’ Sue Underwood 
read ‘‘ Your Work,’’ which treated of the necessity of exer- 
cising patience in religious labor, for results are not always 
apparent. Some account of the life of Charles M. Sheldon, 
the author of ‘‘ In His Steps,’’ and what led to his publishing 
the work, stating that 250,000 books had been sold during 
one year, was read by Florence N. Cleaver. 

The secretary read from the book, ‘‘ Making the Most of 
Life,’’ by J. R. Miller, a part of the chapter entitled ‘‘The 
Only One.’ The best that any of us can do in this world is 
but a fragment, and the humblest of us dare not fail, for our 
one life is all God has at the point where we stand. 

The beautiful story of Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Snow-Bound,”’ 
was given by Myra Underwood. Edith W. Cleaver recited 
a pretty little story of the life of a tree, comparing it to an 
individual, and as sometimes the tree dies in its prime from 
some destructive agent at the root, just so dissipation will 
destroy young lives. 

The ‘‘ Effects of Associations’’ was the topic for general 
discussion. Many thoughts were expressed on this, among 
which were these: ‘‘ We may not always be able to choose 
our associates, but we can choose good books, and make 
these suffice for our best associates.’’ 

‘* The higher spiritual life is necessary, that we live above 
the degenerating elements that may exist about us, as in the 
lives of the missionaries.”’ 

‘*We may mingle with persons and still not associate 
with them or enter into the spirit of their character.’’ 

The time for holding our meeting was changed from once 


in four weeks to once in three weeks. After the announcing 
of the program for next meeting we closed in silence. 
N. M. FIsHER, Sec. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Woodstown held a meeting Third month 2, having been ad- 
journed since Twelfth month 29. The president, Mary E. 
Borton, opened the meeting with a Bible reading from the 
1st chapter of James. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read, and the reports of the different committees called for. 

The program for the evening consisted of a number of 
papers. The first ‘‘The rise and progress of the testimony 
against Slavery in the Society of Friends,’’ read by Annie P. 
Flitcraft, had been prepared for the Association by Annie E. 
Pancoast. It spoke of George Fox's being one of the earliest 
to call the attention of his brethren to the subject of slavery. 
Also Wm. Edmundson and others. In 1688 this subject was 
for the first time brought before the Yearly Meeting of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. The quarterly meeting of Chester 
was the most southern branch of the Yearly Meeting, and in 
1711 Chester Monthly Meeting brought the subject of slavery 
before the quarterly meeting; the latter concurred on ex- 
pressing its dissatisfaction with the buying and bringing in of 
negroes ; and in 1776 the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
concluded to make slave-holding a disownable offense. 

The next paper, written by May Weatherly, the subject of 
which was ‘‘ The History of the Underground Railroad,’’ was 
well presented. This system of helping the slaves to their 
freedom was started about 1810, Columbia, Pa., being one of 
the first places to start a line of stations, which were about 
ten miles apart in different directions. The slave-holders 
lost all trace of the fugitives here, and declared there must 
be an underground railroad, which gave the name of which 
we have heard so much. There were different routes through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New Jersey to Canada. 

The paper spoke of George Atkinson, a Friend of Wallace 
Hill, N. J., and others in this State, who were workers in the 
cause ; and of a slave, who escaped and settled near Woods- 
town. He was a man much respected and made many 
friends, but was finally betrayed and captured by his owner ; 
but escaped again before he could be gotten out of the State, 
and afterward his owner signed his freedom papers for $100. 
The writer concludes thus: ‘‘ Let us rejoice that on the 
ordering of Divine Providence the dark stain upon our 
Nation’s honor is at last removed."’ 

The last paper of the evening, subject, ‘‘ Steps in the 
development of the Industrial Differences between the North 
and South,’’ was written by Annie E. Pancoast for the class 
work of the Lectures on History by Professor Mace, of Syra- 
cuse, N Y., and read by request. It contained a number of 
historical data, and was of much interest. 

The meeting was then open for general discussion. Lydia 
Norris spoke of having been at her grandparents’ home in 
Chester county, when a child, where slaves were hidden 
through the day and passed on to other stations at night. 
Isetta B. Allen read some extracts from the INTELLIGENCER 
in regard to slavery. Joel Borton spoke of how he had been 
| impressed in listening to the papers with the comparatively 
few leaders that carried on the work, and came to the front, 
and it is a few that move the world, if they are only faithful. 
Did we appreciate our privileges of to-day sufficiently? We 
must remember there is yet work to be done, Intemperance, 
if it isever overcome, will be by the faithfulness of the 
workers for the cause. 

After a period of silence adjournment followed. 

EB... D:,; Sec. 





HuNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 4, at the home of Michael and Louise Moore. 
Emma Brown acted as chairman for the evening. After 
routine business was transacted, a carefully-prepared paper 
was read by Benjamin F. Nichols, subject,—‘‘ Youth : its 
Privileges and Responsibilities.’’ The paper was freely dis- 
cussed, bringing out many interesting points. After the dis- 
cussion the meeting adjourned, to meet Third month 24, at 

| the home of Nehemiah and Sarah Brown. Paper by Lou. Rall. 
| W. C. Moore, Cor. Sec. 
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SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 
A YOUNG man was present at Friends’ meeting San Francisco, 
on First-day the 19th ult., who bears the name of George 
Fox. 
Friends’ thought, he was nevertheless welcome. His name, 
and the fact that our new meeting room, Swarthmore Hall, is 
named for the home of the founder of the Society, awakened 
pleasant and profitable reflections that were echoed from 
several voices. He is an evangelist, preaching and holding 
meetings wherever an opening presents, and says that he is 
like his namesake in one respect, he does not take pay for 
preaching. His ancestors lived in Pennsylvania, and were 
Friends. 


Alice Nichols Barnes, of Montana, who is in San Fran- 
cisco with her husband for the winter, attended Friends’ meet- 
ing on First-day, 5th inst. She belongs to the old-time 


family of Friends of that name in Maine, and was a teacher | 
| and so forth. 


in Canada and the Far West forseveral years. Going to Mon- 
tana in the '80’s, she taught in a mining town where there 
was not a sabbath school or place of worship of any kind. 
Joining with one or two other Friends in the place, a meeting 
and school were established, the former with 100 members 
and the school with over sixty, essentially a Friends’ meeting 
until a field missionary from one of the Evangelical churches 
came along and wanted to establish a church of his faith. 
For the sake of harmony Alice united with him, and a year 
later the whole congregation chose her as their pastor or 
leader. While she is a pastor working with another society, 
she is still a Friend in principle and belief. 

She spoke acceptably on the occasion above referred to, 
saying infer alia that in every place where she had lived or 
visited she found the Glorious Light breaking and the doc- 
trines and principles which Friends have held up for over two 
centuries spreading among all classes of religious professors. 


There has come among us recently from Southern Cali- 
fornia R. Esther Smith. She isa young woman of ability, 
and a minister among Friends (of the other body). She comes 
to assist in the benevolent movement here, under the name of 
** Silent Workers."’ 

She is an indefatigable worker, and gives almost every 
working hour to the children, the mothers, the sick, and 
needy in the district where our work lies, where we have five 
or six young women constantly employed. There are over 
2,000 families in a district ef four blocks in the most thickly 
populated part of the city. 

Good results are already seen from this work, which is but 
a little over a year old. Those who want to know more of it 
can address ‘‘ Silent Workers,’’ 934-936 Harrison street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
printed information will be sentthem. Esther Smith's family 
are from Virginia, where her ancestors settled several genera- 
tions ago, emigrating from Pennsylvania. She probably de- 
scended from William Smith, who came from Yorkshire, 
England, in 1680, and settled in Wrightstown, Bucks county. 
He married Mary Croasdale, who came on the good ship 
Welcome with William Penn in 1682, and probably has had 
more descendants than any other person that came to America. 


From a genealogical book compiled by Josiah B. Smith, of | 


Newtown, Pa., a few yearsago, and making moderate allow- 
ance for those who emigrated to South Carolina, Maryland, 
and Virginia in the early colonial days, they would number 
about ten thousand persons. ‘‘ The path of the just is asthe 


shining light, that shineth brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day."’ * 


THE DOUKHOBOR COLONISTS. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba, March 10, 1899. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


I AM glad to be able to state that considerable progress is 
being made towards locating them satisfactorily on their home- 
steads. I have this week received word from both Colonies. 
I find in the Colony known as Thunder Hill there are about 
twelve houses, 25 by 30 feet each, together with a number of 


Although his words were not exactly on the line of | 
5 ; | by the Doukhobors themselves. 


| well chinked and plastered with clay, and the buildings, I am 
| informed, are very comfortable. 
| the edge of the Swan River, in a beautiful spot, surrounded 


| bull, about two years of age. 


; and a copy of the Dinner Pail and other | 





| tents, capable in all of holding between seven hundred and a 
thousand people. There are two rows of berths in each build- 
| ing, the buildings being of log ; corners dove-tailed and well 


put up ; roofs, with a good pitch, made of lumber, whipsawn 
Between the logs they are 


These buildings are right on 


by trees, and with plenty of water. Fish are quite numerous, 
and my informant tells me that the 150 Doukhobors now there 
are well satisfied. 

Count Sergius Tolstoy, with Mr. Archer and myself, leave 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock with the first trainload of women and 
children, consisting of three hundred of the Lake Huron 
party who have been in this Hall, [Winnipeg], and eighty 
who have been inthe Hall at Portage la Prairie. We are 
taking out with us a large quantity of supplies in addition to 
what have already been forwarded, together with hardware 
We have also, through the kindness of the 
railway authorities, secured the services of thirty teams of 
horses, which in addition to some eighteen teams already 
purchased for the Doukhobors, will be sufficient to move all 


| the supplies, I think, before the roads break up. 


As soon as this trainload of 380 have been moved to the 
Colony, the cars will return and take out the 300 now at 
Dauphin, and thence continue taking out a trainload at least 
once a week until all the Lake Huron people have been moved 
to the Thunder Hill Colony, except the three or four hundred 
now at Yorkton, who will go to that Colony. 

I shall return by the Yorkton Colony about the 2oth 
instant, Prince Hilkoff, in the meantime, remaining in Winni- 
peg to assistin moving the Lake Superior people out to the 
Yorkton Colony. At the latter Colony there are some sixteen 
houses already constructed, so that at the present rate of pro- 
gress, within one month, at the outside, we should have the 
entire four thousand Doukhobors in their colonies. The 
Government, of course, has had to put up a little more money 
than they arranged for with Mr. Maude, but we feel sure, 
from the evidences of thrift shown by these people, that the 


| money will be well invested. 


Three hundred of those who came on the Lake Superior 
are now in this city, and 1,700 at East Selkirk, all getting 
along very well indeed, and quite comfortable, but some of 
them are anxious to get out to the colonies ; they do not like 
idleness. 

It would be a great help to these people if they could have 
one or two cars of good grade cattle sent up about May or the 
first of June, together with a thorough Durham or grade young 
They would also like some 
sheep, and of course a few more horses, if obtainable. These 
should reach here, if possible, by the first of May, in order 
that they should be got to the colonies not later than the roth. 
I have sufficient seed potatoes on hand, about three thousand 
bushels, which will have to be moved out in April, so that it 
will require a lot of horses, but possibly they will be able to 
buy a few more teams from settlers up near the colonies. 

As it is now very late, and I am leaving to-morrow, I 
regret that I cannot write at greater length. 

W. F. McCreary, Commissioner. 


W. HUDSON SHAW’S LECTURES. 


W. Hupson SHAw lectured Fourth-day evening last before 


| the Young Friends’ Association at 15th and Race streets, on 


‘« The English Revolution of the XVIII. Century.’’ After re- 
viewing rapidly what he described as the political corruption 
and religious apathy of the early XVIII. Century, with the 
decadence of English morals following the ‘‘ Revolution’’ of 
1689, and the universal hatred of enthusiasm, he proceeded 
to speak of the transformation which John Wesley's influence 
effected. 

The circumstances of his life, and the salient points 
of his character were first touched upon. Continuing, the 
speaker said: ‘‘If we were to endeavor to trace the Evan- 
gelical Revival of the XVIII. Century to its fountain head, we 
should probably find that it originated in a book. Inthe year 
1727, John Wesley read for the first time William Law's 
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‘Serious Call.’ That book is one of the most remarkable 
religious works written in the English language. Law 
was a high churchman who had refused to swear allegiance to 
George I. He became the religious adviser of the Wesleys ; 
and his influence upon them was so great that there is some 
truth in the saying of Bishop Warburton that William Law 
was the father of Methodism. In 1729 there was formed at 
Oxford the first Methodist society. Its real originator was not 
John Wesley, but his brother Charles. They practiced the 
strictest self-examination, met together for religious purposes 
every evening, fasted Wednesdays and Fridays, received the 
sacrament every Monday, gave away nearly all they had, 
taught in the schools, visited the sick, and especially devoted 
themselves to the inmates of workhouses and prisons. This 
was more than the swearing, rioting, tippling, undergraduate 
of Oxford would bear; and Wesley's small society was 
assailed with pitiless ridicule and abuse. Certainly the young 
lads—as most of them were—were guilty of some extrava- 
gances. So have been the religious reformers of all the ages 
from St. Francis downward. ‘It is true,’ as Mrs. Oliphant 
says-in her sketch of the movement, that ‘ we are not to ex- 
pect moderation in a forlorn hope’ ; and at this moment John 
Wesley's little band of young, extravagant, ascetic knights- 
errant, were England's forlorn hope.”’ 

Wesley's wonderful activity, the spread of the movement 
among the poorer classes, and its results upon English life, 
were touched upon in turn. Concluding, the speaker said : 
‘« John Wesley in very truth gave his life to the poor people 
of England. His influence on the rich and powerful was 
directly only small ; but he broke down the spirits which had 
despised the poor. From his day to now, the passion of 
Humanity, of strenuous toil on behalf of the suffering, the 
ignorant, and the poor, has gained strength year by year ; 
and even those to whom his love of God means nothing, can 
reverence him for his love to his fellow creatures. What his 
work has been we can dimly realize when we compare Eng- 
land as it is to-day with the awful, degraded England of one 
hundred and fifty years ago.’”’ 

Hudson Shaw’s last lecture in the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation course will be given next Fourth-day evening, Third 
month 29. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
LIBERTY OF OPINION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
WITHIN the last year I have seen in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER many helpful articles on the subject of Peace, and many 
expressions of appreciation from its readers concerning the 


attitude of the paper inthis matter. This is very helpful and 
gratifying to all true Friends, I| believe. 

However, it has appeared to me that at times in its zeal 
to uphold peace principles, as embodied in the anti-imperial- 
istic movement of the present time, the INTELLIGENCER has 
been less charitable than it should be toward so-called imper- 
ialistic people, who are doubtless as conscientious in their con- 
victions as the most ardent Friend can be in his. While we 
may not coincide with the opinions of Dr. Lyman Abbott, or 
of Dr. Weir Mitchell, should we not, in obedience to our faith 
in ‘‘the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,’’ respect such conscientious beliefs no matter how 
strongly they may differ from our own ? 4 

Hoping that you willinsert this suggestionin your columns, 
as a reminder of ‘‘two sides to every question,’’ | am, cor- 
dially your friend, CorA HAVILAND CARVER. 

Media, Pa., Third month ro. 


Remarks by the Intelligencer. 

[We print our correspondent’s note with pleasure. Of 
course we respect the right of opinion, but this does not com- 
pel us to respect all opinions formed under the right. And 
similarly as to ‘‘ conscientious beliefs.’" No doubt those 
who directed the Inquisition thought they were doing right, as 
did John Calvin when he promoted the burning of Servetus, 
Cotton Mather, when he wanted the women hanged as 
‘«witches,"’ and the defenders of American Slavery, who 
showed its rightfulness by the case of Onesimus. 

There is a passage in the first Epistle of John, (iv., 1) 
which we understand to be the sound rule, (and therefore a 
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Friends’ rule): ‘‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but prove 
the spirits . . . because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world.”’ 

We might add that there are not two sides to every 
question. | ‘ 





POEM BY HERRICK. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

The poem on page 175, in the issue of Third month 4, 
credited to ‘‘ Table Talk,’’ was written by Robert Herrick, 
(England 1591-1674). 

The title should be ‘‘A True Lent.’”’ 


JOSEPH FUSSELL. 
Germantown, Third month 9. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 
SPRING is near! on bush and tree 
Early buds are swelling ; 
From the throats of happy birds 
Gladsome notes are welling. 


Winter's brown and yellow robe 
Changes color daily ; 

Lawn and meadow wake to life, 
Grass is greening gaily. 


Bluer skies and softer airs 
Hint the coming glory ; 
Countless signs at ev'ry turn 

Tell the same sweet story. 


Daffodils and jonquils pale 
Bloom in sheltered places ; 
Inmates sweet of woodland glades 
Lift their tender faces. 


South winds blowing o’er the globe 
Perfumes soft are bearing ; 

All things breathe the fragrant air, 
Nature’s incense sharing. 


Soul of man, too, feels the spell, 
Tuning with the weather ; 

Human hearts and Nature’s heart 
Beat and throb together. 


Sounds of life in myriad forms 
Woods and fields are hearing ; 
Nature wakes from winter sleep ; 
Spring, sweet Spring, is nearing ! 
ROBERT TILNEY. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHURCHES OF BERLIN. 


THE good people of Berlin in future times will remem- 
ber the reign of Kaiser William the Second as the 
time of the rapid expansion of the city’s growth, and 
especially the era of church building. Even the 
casual visitor who can compare the capital of half-a- 
dozen years ago with that of to-day remarks the large 
number of fine new structures for religious purposes. 
The churches of Berlin may lack the historical 
interest and the beauty of the architecture of by-gone 
centuries that attach to those of almost any other 
large Continental town; but it is to be remembered 
that Berlin is the youngest of the great European 
cities. 

When the present metropolis was naught but a 
fishing village, with Alt-Kolln (Old-Cologne) its rival, 
on the island in the river, there were established three 
churches. And very suitably was this done; for the 
fishermen built on the island a little temple of worship 
and dedicated it to their patron St. Peter; the river 
sailors raised a church to St. Nicholas, and both 





combined erected and worshipped in the structure 
devoted to St. Mary, the patroness of all. Parts of 
these three, Nicolai, Petri, and Marien Kirchen, still 
exist; but in general they have been often restored 
and renewed. Around the original massive granite 
foundation walls of the tower of the Nicolai Kirche 
are the grave-stones of Berlin burgers and knights— 
each stone with skull and cross-bones graven thereon ; 
and in the interior are many-colored -tablets, shields, 
coats-of-arms, and chapels used as burial vaults. 
Before the Marien church is a cross of white stone 
set up to commemorate the murder at this place of the 
Priest of Betnau ; and in the entrance hall is a curious 
wall-painting of the 15th century representing the 
Totentanz (Death Dance), with simple rhymes in a 
South German dialect. It is in this church that the 
famous choir from the Cathedral sings while the latter 
is being rebuilt. 

The Dom or Cathedral was torn downa few years 
ago; and on the same spot, the most prominent posi- 
tion in the city, in the Lustgarten, between the Royal 
Palace and the Old Museum, there arises a fine new 
Dom. When the maze of scaffolding that now 
envelops the whole structure and its five towers is 
taken down, the result will be a notable addition to 
the splendid series of buildings at the eastern end of 
Unter den Linden. 

One church only in Berlin has chimes that can 
play hymns—the Parochial Church. This is situated 
in the Kloster Strasse, where also the cloisters of the 
Kloster Kirche are a prominent feature. But these 


chimes are not of very wide range and the “ bells out 


” 


of tune”’ are not sweet. 

There is a crooked bending street named Heilige- 
geist Strasse, (Holy Ghost street), after the Heilige- 
geist Kirche ; the latter is asmall, simple structure in 
the old city’s heart. The congregation remained 
Catholic when most of the other churches followed 
‘Luther; and the one priest has but a handful of 
listeners, while the “‘ responses’’ are led by a wheezy, 
old-style wooden organ. 

The fine square, which is called the Gensdarme 
Market, contains three buildings of splendid architec- 
tural effect, especially in moonlight—the Royal 
Theatre, the Neue Kirche, and the Franzosiche 
Kirche. The new church has famous, powerful, rich- 
toned bells, that ring out the hours and quarters of the 
day and summon worshippers to service. The other 
church belongs to the so-called French Colony. The 
Great Elector, after the Edict of Nantes, invited the 
French Huguenots to settle in Brandenburg; and 
fortunately for Berlin many did so, bringing both 
thrifty habits and artistic and industrial knowledge. 
In the church established by these refugees services 
are held alternately in French and German. 

Directly in the middle of Mauer (Wall) Strasse 
stands Trinity church. It is different in form from 
most church buildings—being round, and having two 
galleries that encircle the structure, except where the 
altar and organ are built in. Here preached Schleier- 
macher, Marheinecke, and Krummacher; and the 
people crowd now into the whole building, when 
occasionally one of the Emperor's favorite preachers, 
Dr. Dryander, is to be heard. 
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The newer Lutheran churches are generally more 
impressive than the older; among them are the 
Emperor William and Emperor Frederick memorial 
churches and the Garrison churches. 

Other religious denominations do not seem to be 
so widely represented in the capital. There are 
several Roman Catholic churches scattered through- 
out the city; the most important is St. Hedwig’s 
Church, which has a fine location in the Opera Square 
off Unter den Linden, and in which many important 
functions take place. The Church of England wor- 
ships in St. George’s Church, a beautiful little structure 
in English style, in Monbijou Palace Park. Most 
Americans attend service there or in the American 
Union Church, The latter usesa hall in the building 
of the Christliche Verein Junger Manner (Young 
Men's Christian Association). The number present 
is usually quite large and it is pleasant to see so many 
students and members of the resident colony. The 
first time we were present the minister said: “‘ We 
have representatives of nearly every Christian sect— 
from the Church of England to the Quakers.” Plans 
are now being carried out for the construction of a 
separate church building for the American Union 
Church. 

Members of the Greek Catholic Church have 
service in the Russian Embassy ; there is a chorus of 
twenty or more voices, which render in a most im- 
pressive way the sublime music of this service, which 
precludes the use of instruments. One of the best 
modern buildings in the city is the world-famous New 
Synagogue. The large and rich Jewish population 
spared nothing to produce a magnificent effect in the 
main hall, where 3,000 worshippers may be seated. 
Here, too, the musical service is very fine. 

We have usually attended services in the German 
churches, and have been impressed with the earnest- 
ness of the sermons. They were all, except just at 
Christmas time, powerful appeals for a better daily 
living and denunciations of the sinfulness of the 
metropolis. Especially was the desecration of the 
Sabbath-day condemned; and in the pulpits above 
our heads the clergymen, in their simple, black 
gowns, thundering against the wickedness of the 
modern city of culture and commerce, seemed verita- 
ble Savonarolas. B. F. B. 

Berlin, Second month 17, 1899. 


A PRACTICAL PACIFICATION. 


From an article by Edward Everett Hale, in Christian Register, 
Boston. 


THERE is a special interest [for the American people, 
at this juncture] in the great object-lesson which Sir 
Andrew Clarke, ‘‘ The Pacificator,”” and his successors 
have given us since 1874, in the Straits Settlements 
and the fifteen native States which are now united in 
what may be called “ the United States of Malacca,” 
{a confederacy formed of chiefs of small tribal organi- 
zations in the Malacca Peninsula]. 

As early as 1819, at the instance of Sir Stanford 
Raffles, the Indian government had established the 
English colony of Singapore. England had three 
very small dependencies in the neighborhood,— 











Penang, the Dindings, Malacca, so called ; and these 
came to be known as the Straits Settlements. The 
rest of the peninsula was held by a great number of 
petty tribes, constantly at war, and under no control 
but that of force from powers whose commerce they 
interrupted. The home government of England 
seems to have been very unwilling to attempt any 
control of these States. And until 1874, when at 
last it interfered with their foreign relations, the peo- 
ple were, to all intents and purposes, living in the 
Middle Ages ; for each State had its own sultan under 
a complete feudal system. 

Their wars with each other brought about a com- 
plete anarchy. ‘‘Upto the year 1874,” writes Mr. 
Swettenham, ‘‘all these countries excepting Johor 
and Pahang had been in a very unhappy state.”’ 
Perak was torn by intestine troubles. Larut was fast 
becoming a stronghold of pirates. The leaders of 
this strife, taking a base in the English settlement of 
Penang, sent orders and supplies to the fighters, 
‘‘while they were in comparative safety.”” It was 
said that in one day three thousand men were killed 
in one of these disturbances in Larut. 

Selangor was even worse, if such a thing were pos- 
sible. And in all these “States” the feudal lords 
fought against each other, without any intervention of 
the respective “sultans.” All these disturbances 
were overwhelming the sultans with debt, however. 
Without attempting the least detail, it is enough to 
say that, excepting Johor and Pahang, all of them 
were at war; and they were so jealous of each other 
that their condition was scarcely better. 

Under these conditions, Sir Andrew Clarke, the 
British governor of the Straits Settlements, met the 
principal Chinese of Penang and of Larut in January, 
1874. By treating both factions equally, he effected 
a reconciliation, which stopped at once all piracy by 
sea, and made a step toward further mediation. 

Of this whole history the interesting detail is 
given in the papers submitted to the Senate with the 
Treaty. [The treaty made at Paris is probably 
referred to.—Eps.] It is perhaps a pity that, in the 
midst of discussions about borax and salycilic acid, 
this interesting contribution to the history of peace 
should have been generally overlooked or disregarded. 
Simply, it is the story of the union in one confederacy 
of nearly twenty different feudal States, each with its 
wretched “sultan,” who were wasting all their 
resources on mutual wars. If the sultans themselves 
did not fight, the fighting was done by the lesser 
chiefs, who correspond precisely in this feudal system 
with the barons of Europe in the Middle Ages. Sir 
Andrew Clarke was the governor of Singapore and 
the Straits Settlements. By personal visits to these 
feudal chiefs, he made them understand that England 
did not want an inch of their territory or a penny of 
their revenue. A first step was taken in a sort of 
union of what were known as the “ Nine States.” 
One by one the sultans of the larger States agreed to 
abandon maratime piracy, and to submit their mutual 
disputes, not to feudal battles, but to the arbitrament 
of the English authorities at Singapore. 

Those authorities, on the other hand, were ready 
enough to agree that they would not take either 
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years with perfect success. 
sultans are now rich where they were poor. 
is more, their people are rich where they were poor, 
and happy where they were wretched. 
tropical products the peninsula is the richest country 
that God’s sun shines upon. 
of its products have increased enormously since 
“ The Pacificator’’ took hold of his great enterprise. 
The intelligent reader who may wish to follow the 
details of this great enterprise will find them in the 
Senate report alluded to, in the English Blue Books, 
in the Proceedings of the Singapore Branch of the 
Asiatic Society, and in some references in the corres- 
pondence of the American Board of Commissioners. 
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revenue or land from the chiefs, nor interfere with 
their government, unless they asked for “ residents.”’ 
Many of them, as has been said, did ask for such 
residents. 


This simple system has now been running for ten 
The result is that the 
What 


For many 


The value and quantity 


ALASKAN FISHERMEN. 
Harper’s Round Table. 


his home-made fishing-tackle, one native 
Alaskan can capture more fish in a day than can any 


three white men with their latest improved imple- 


ments. The Alaskan Indian shows his intelligence 
by clinging to his own implements and tools, and at 
the same time in quietly adapting himself to the 
greatly altered conditions of his environment. He 
will adopt certain of our customs and utensils, but 
refuses to adopt many others. While he will always 
give you the most superstitious reasons for clinging 
to his own time-honored tools, he is quick to decide 
that the spirits wish him to make use of any new 
idea which will be an actual benefit under existing 
conditions. 

These Indians use the same fishing-tackle that 
Bering found them using during his explorations of 
1741, and which George Vancouver found during his 
first visit among them as a midshipmite under the fa- 
mous Captain Cook, a few years later. 

Fish are abundant. Alaskan homes are always 
near some excellent fishing-grounds. A village is 
often situated in a certain location simply to be near 
good halibut banks. Hooks used in fishing for hali- 
but are usually made of a fork of spruce root to 
which an iron barb has been lashed, the only change 
from the original being in the iron barb, which some- 
times takes the place of the one of bone used in the 
primitive hook. All bait is secured to the hook by 
means of a small cedar cord, which is neatly lashed 
about the hook when it is not in use. 

Halibut feed near the bottom of the sea. The 
Indian has a method, as ingenious as it is rude, to 
keep his bait where it will be most tempting. 

He will tie a stone a few feet above the hook on his 
line with a slip-loop, which the halibut, in trying to 
get away, will twitch out, releasing the stone and 
giving the Indian warning that he can draw up his 
fifty or a hundred pound halibut without the addi- 
tional weight of the stone. Between the hook and 
the stone sinker is a wooden float whittled in the 
shape of a duck, which in seeking to rise to the 
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surface, draws the hook up to the proper distance 
from the bottom. 

Steel hooks made after these patterns have been 
on the market for many years, but the Indian has 
better success with his own. 

His cords and lines are his own production. They 
are made of cedar bark, split spruce roots, or kelp. 
The cedar bark is scraped from the tree with a bone 
shaped like a chopping-knife. 

After soaking for several days, the bark is beaten 
into shreds with a hammer made also of bone, and 
picked into fine threads, which are twisted into cords 
by being rubbed between the hand and the thigh. 
Cords of spruce roots split and twisted are also very 
strong, but those made of kelp are least valued. 


An Indiana Model City. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

INDIANA claims the one model city in the United States—a 
city where the workingmen own, control, and operate the 
factories and fix the price of labor. Tell City is the name of 
this place. It is situated in Perry county. The toilers are 
formed into companies and operate their factories singly. 
There is, however, no common purse for citizens. Each man 
must make a living for his own family, but the matter of 
employment is so simplified that the difficulty of this is min- 
zed. The city was founded in 1858 by the Swiss Colon- 
ization Society of Cincinnati. Each factory in the city is 
owned by a stock company of citizens. They were started 
years ago, the first in 1856, by small sums furnished by in- 
dividuals. Year by year the business grew, and as soon as 
a dividend was declared this money was added to that 
already in the business. 

In this way new buildings were erected, and great sums 
of money were eventually invested in the industries which 
have made Tell City a flourishing town, and famous as a 
manufacturing centre of wooden utensils of all kinds. Each 
stockholder in a factory at Tell City is a workingman. Each 
company selects its own Board of Managers and Superin- 
tendent. These men are always stockholders. Each member 
of the corporation is entitled to as many votes as he has 
shares of stock. Each laborer is paid at the end of the 
week, according to the amount of work done or at a stipu- 
lated sum per hour. A dividend is declared annually. 

The various industries employ 595 workmen, and repre- 
sent nearly $700,000 of capital. In addition to this, about 
200 men are given employment by the chair factories caning 
chairs, which work is done by hand at the workmen's homes. 
The leading products of the city are furniture, desks, mantels, 
wagons, hubs, hub-blocks, spokes, brooms, baskets, shingles, 
railroad ties, flour and meal, harness (wooden), staves, 
barrels, toys, wooden goods, bricks, dressed lumber, etc. 
There are no unemployed people at Tell City. Everybody 
is busy and contented. Most of the workingmen own their 
own homes. 


imized. 


Studies at Three Universities. 
FIGURES recently compiled, showing the relative proportions 
of studies in eight leading branches for Yale and Harvard, 
allow also comparisons with Princeton, the figures for the 
latter being printed some months ago. The table annexed, 
covering the whole curriculum at each institution, shows in 
percentages the scholastic ratios : 
Yale. 
24.4 
14.4 
Il. 


Prineeton. 
21.3 

13.9 

1.6 

9.6 

19.1 

10.3 

9.8 

9-9 


Harvard. 
7.8 

20.4 

13.9 

11.4 

4.1 

16.4 

6.6 


11.9 


Ancient languages 
European languages . 
History . 
Political science 
Mathematics 

English . . 
Philosophy . 

Natural science . 
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_ the Isle of Orleans, Canada. 


The table shows that in ancient languages both Yale and 
Princeton adhere to the old ideas, and have each about three 
times the amount of Harvard under her liberal elective sys- 
tem. All three universities are sirong in modern languages, 
but Harvard exceeds Yale and Princeton in the ratio of about 
three totwo Both Harvard and Yale have gone far beyond 
Princeton in history. In political science the three are about 
equal, while Princeton has five times the mathematics of Har- 
vard and double the mathematics of Yale. All three univer- 
sities are strong in English, but Harvard has one and a half 
times the other two. In natural science there is not much 
disparity, whilein philosophy the comparison is partly vitiated 
by the fact that it is a required study at Yale. Biblical litera- 
ture, (not appearing in the table), represents at Princeton 
about 6 per cent. of the curriculum. 

The table goes to accent the general fact of much greater 
conservatism at both Princeton and Yale than at Harvard. In 
view of the disparities of the elective system at the three 
universitities the table can only in small degree be regarded 
as a comparative test of that. 


THE primitive manner of life which survives in the mountains 
of North Carolina and Tennessee,—the slopes of the Appa- 
lachian ridge,—is described by William Goodell Frost in the 
Atlantic Monthly. He mentions, among other things, their 
ability to make articles of domestic use, 

If these primitive folk (he says) cannot step to the tele- 
phone and by a supernatural fiat ‘‘ order’’ whatever may be 
desired, they can step into the forest and find or fashion some 
rude substitute. (Though in truth the handmade product is 
not a substitute, but an archetype). Is the lamp chimney 
lacking ? The mountain potteries are still making flambeaux, 
lamps of almost classic pattern, in which grease is burned 
with a floating wick. Is the sawmill remote? In the high 
mountains where streams are small and mills impracticable 
the whipsaw is brought into use, and two men will get out 
three or four hundred feet of boards from the logs in a 
day. Hand-mills for grinding can still be constructed by 
well-brought-up mountain men, and in some places they 
have not yet lost the tradition of the fashioning of the old 
English crossbow ! 

And who does not have a feeling akin to reverence in the 
presence of a hand-loom ? When a mountain maid speaks of 
her ‘‘wheel’’ she does not refer to a bicycle, but to the 
spinning-wheel of our ancestors, her use of which here in our 
mountains calls to mind the sudden and entire disappearance 
of cloth-making from the list of household industries. Nota 
single member of the Sorosis could card, spin, dye, or weave. 
Their mothers for the most part had forgotten these arts, yet 
their grandmothers, and their foremothers for a hundred gen- 
erations, have been spinners. Spinning, in fact, has helped 
to form the chatacter of our race, and it is pleasant to find 
that here in Appalachian America it still contributes to the 
health and grace and skill of womankind. 


THE Watchman says: ‘‘\t is as true of churches as of 
individuals, that though they give all their goods to feed the 
poor, but have not love, it profiteth them nothing."’ 


‘* ZION'S HERALD "’ states that Bishop Dwangee, the South 
African ecclesiastic, is of heathen parentage and ran wild in 
the jungle until he came under Christian influence. He is 
now a man of learning and refinement. 


A RECENT item says that the agitation in the Catholic 
Church in upper Austria and Styria, resulting in a remarkable 
reaction and secession from Catholic ranks, is assuming pro- 
portions that may be compared to the crisis in the English 
Church. 


A REMARKABLE ceremony occurred a short time ago at 
An old resident named Pierre 
Pouliot celebrated his golden wedding, and at the same time 
his son celebrated his silver wedding, and two sons of the 
latter were married. The quadruple ceremony attracted an 
immense crowd to the church. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A STATEMENT was sent out from Washington, on the toth 
instant, showing the total number of deaths (in the army) re- 
ported to the Adjutant-General’s office between May 1, 1898, 
and February 28, 1899. The figures are as follows : 
Killedinaction. . . 

Died of wounds . Seas wh ae .4 eee 
(I 8S we as 88 as se ote eg es el Se 
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Total 5,731 


THE military operations in the Philippine Islands continue, 
the forces of the United States, directed by General Otis at 
Manila, having advanced upon the native people’s lines. De- 
tails of the fighting appear daily in the newspapers, but it is 
difficult to form any judment as to the actual results. The 
reports usually state that the Filipino loss of life was ‘‘ heavy,’’ 
while only few ‘‘ casualities’’ were suffered on the American 
side. There was severe fighting, it is said, on the 13th, and 
General Otis reports the Filipino loss ‘‘ as very heavy, while 
the American loss was thirty-five, mostly slightly wounded. 


THE Washington correspondent of the Cleveland Leader, 
which is regarded as ‘‘Senator Hanna's organ,’’ telegraphs 
that the President has made up his mind to keep the Philip- 
pine Islands permanently. He says: ‘‘It is possible to-night 
to state, without the slightest qualification or equivocation, 
that the fixed aim and purpose of the national Administration 
respecting the Philippine Islands is now, and without doubt 


will continue to be, to retain the great Asiatic archipelago as | 


a permanent acquisition of the United States. This is a state- 
ment of absolute fact ; there is no conjecture or surmise about 
it. Moreover, it is official, and, therefore, sanctioned by 
highest authority.”’ 


In Cuba, the so-called Assembly has decreed the removal 
of Gen. Gomez from the command of the ‘‘ Cuban army.”’ 
This is not regarded seriously. The United States, it is an- 
nounced, will take a careful census of the population of the 
entire island. 
citement, but the policy of the United States will be to give 
that body no recognition. The three millions of dollars for 
the Cuban army has been sent out to Havana by our 
Government. 


THE 


to him: 


The action of the Assembly causes some ex- | 
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Duke of Leinster on a certain 
occasion met one of his laborers and said | 
‘«T regret, owing to areport made | 








THERE has been no announcement what the United States 
Government will do in reference to the conference invited by 
the Czar. A dispatch from London, 11th, describes the 
European governments as actively preparing for it. It says: 
‘‘In spite of all disturbing events and rumors, the various 
Foreign Offices continue to exchange views with great gravity 
on the forthcoming peace conference at The Hague.’’ Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, British ambassador at Washington, is 
mentioned as a probable representative of Great Britain, and 
the Marquis Visconti di Venosta, of Italy. 

In the Legislature of Nebraska, a Republican, M. L. Hay- 
ward, was elected United States Senator on the 8th instant. 
He succeeds Allen, Fusionist. There has been no choice in 
California. The Legislature of Utah adjourned without elect- 
ing, and so, also, on the 12th instant, did the Legislature of 
Delaware. In each case there will be but one Senator from 
the State named until the Legislature shall meet and elect. 
In Pennsylvania the dead-lock continues. The investigation, 
by a committee of the House, of charges of the corrupt use of 
money, has developed some testimony which supports the 
charges. 

THERE were some outgivings, last week, that opposition 
would be made to the election again of Speaker Reed, when 
Congress again assembles, on account of his standing in the 
way of legislation desired by the Administration. The 
Nicaragua Canal bill was one of the measures alluded to. 
The general supposition is that Speaker Reed is two strong 
with the Republican members to be ‘‘ turned down”’ in the 
way suggested. Unless called in special session, Congress 
will not meet until next December. 

THE steamship Cas¢i/ian, of the Allan line, from Portland 
for Liverpool, was wrecked on Gannet Rock, near Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, early in the morning of the 12th inst., ‘‘ina 
dense fog, her compasses being destroyed.’’ The passengers 
and crew were all saved. The shipis a total léss. She was 
new, this being her first trip from this side back to England. 
She was valued at $700,000. The cargo, valued at $400,000, 
was said to be ‘‘the most valuable the Allans have ever 
shipped from Portland.’’ 

THERE has been much concern in southern California 
over the light rain-fall this season. At Los Angeles, from 
Ninth month I to Third month 1, six months, there has been 


| Right chimney, good lamp. 


Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 


by my steward, at having to dispense with | 
your services, as there is not I believe | 
sufficient work for all.’’ Upon hearing | 
‘this the man innocently remarked: 
| ‘‘ Faith, your grace, there is no necessity | 
to dismiss me on account of the scarcity | 
of work, as very little would keep me | 
busy.’’ His ready reply amused the duke, 
who gave orders for his retention. 
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WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


The Sealer 
Flour..... 


is made from the entire wheat kernel, 
except the woody, innutritious, indigest- 
able outer skin or husk, which is not 
Food. 

It is wholly a new and distinctive pro- Bae 
duct, differing from all other flours, be 
their names what they may. 

If your dealer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport,N.Y, 
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118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 


PHILADELPHIA. Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


| 
| CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, g07 N. Thirteenth Street, } 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street or 
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712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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but 2.91 inches. 


Last year, in the same ousted, it was 4.30 


inches, and in 1897, 14.40 inches. 
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The rainfall after Third 


—At Abraham Veew's we in Lower Pottsgrove town- 


month 1 is usually light, 
rather discouraging. 
be a failure. 
the artificial supply for drinking and irrigation. Towns and 
cities are seeking mountain streams, wells are being sunk, 
and rivers that run underground are being examined. 


sothat the outlook is regarded as 
The grain and hay crops it is feared will 


NEWS AND OTHER GL EANINGS 


Ir is announced, 13th, that the President has snelinnd 
Herbert Putnam, of Boston, 
vacancy caused by the death of John Russell Young. 
now the librarian of the Boston Public Library 
a salary of $6,000 a year. 
but this, it is said, 


He is 
, and receives 
The salary at Washington is $5,000, 
will be increased. 

McKinley 
including 


—President 
friends, 


and his wife, with a number of 
Vice-President Hobart and wife, left Wash- 


ington on the 13th instant, for Thomasville, Georgia, where | 


they will remain two 
Senator Hanna. 


weeks as the guest of United States 


—The thickest ice cut in the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the shores of Lake Hopatcong, N. Y., was that cut 
after the recent zero weather. Blocks thirty-three inches in 
thickness were cut in the deepest part of the lake. 


—The Missouri Pacific bridge over the Platte river, south 
of Omaha, was carried away by the ice on the 14th. 


ON TO 


Washable Fabrics 


SONAL 
In White Goods Department to- 


Meantime great efforts are making to increase | 


Librarian of Congress, in the 





WASHINGTON 
ESCORT. 


ship, (Montgomery Co.), Pa., the Harleysville News says, a 
number of old relics were sold, among which were the fol- 
lowing : Small size plates, go cents ; large size, $2.50. Sheets, 
spun by Mrs. Yerger when 7 years old, $2.50; chair, $3.45 ; 
eight- cornered teapot, decorated with pictures of landing of 
Columbus, $2.70. A small money trunk, covered with straw, 
brought from Germany 207 years ago by the Yerger fore- 
fathers, was sold for $2.70. 


—The recent cold was exceedingly severe in the North- 
west. At one stationin York State where there was a ware- 
house full of potatoes, among which were 1,200 bushels of 
‘*Green Mountains’’ belonging to Joseph M. Eastburn, of 
Langhorne, the thermometer was 48 degrees below zero for 
two days and nights, and in the effort to keep the tubers 
from freezing during the night the building caught fire and 
was burned with all its contents.—[Newtown, Pa., Enter- 
prise. | 

—A Cheyenne and Northern passenger train, which has 
been for three weeks blockaded by the snow, near Iron Moun- 
tain, Wyoming, was reported on the 14th, still ten miles 
beyond the rescuing work train, and that it will require 
several days to get it out. There were supplies in plenty for 
the passengers. 


—The Appellate Court at Chicago, on the 14th instant, 
unanimously sustained the decision given by Judge Taney 
last summer that express companies are obliged to furnish 
war revenue stamps to all ee 


UNDER PER- 


The Dinner Pail 


| is a little 8-page monthly, published by ‘* Silent 


j 

day will be found the following | 

special values in fabrics for wrap- 

pers, dresses, shirt waists, etc. 

Lace Stripe Lawns, 
at 8 cents a yard. 

Dotted Swiss Stripes, 
at 1§ cents a yard 

Soft and very heavy-weight 
regular value 25 cents, 

Madras Cloth, regular 
cents a yard. 

Lace Stripe Dimities, regular value 25 cents, at 
18 cents a yard. 

Checked Lace Dimities, regular price 18 cents, 
at 12% cents a yard 

In all the above numbers there are from three 
to five patterns each to choose from. The | 
stock is now overflowing with novelties and 
staple white goods. 

32-inch White Organdies, 
yard. 

66-inch White Organdies, 25 cents to $1.00 a 
yard. 

48 inch French Nainsooks, sheer and medium- 
weight, 25 to 85 cents a yard. 

Persian Lawns, Linen Lawns, 
sooks, Cambrics, India Linens, Longcloths, 
Dotted and Figured and 
Swisses and everything that may be 


regular value 12% cents, 


regular value 25 cents, 


Dimity Cords, 
at 15 cents a yard. 
value 18 cents, at 15 


IO to 31 cents a 


English Nain- 


Swisses 
wanted. 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘Depariment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH T. FOU LKE, 


" ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


To OHN FABER MILLER, 
25 Swepr Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


OFFICES: 


1 Montgomery 


Plain | 


and Philadelphia counties | 


The fourth of the present series of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad three-day personally-conducted 


tours to Washington, D. C., will leave 


day, Third month 28. 


New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points, include all 
necessary expenses during the entire trip—trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and Capitol 
guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will also 
accompany the party 

For itineraries, 
apply to ticket agents ; 
Broadway, New York ; 
ark, N. J.; or address George W 
tant General Passenger Agent, 
Station, Philadelphia 


Tourist Agent, 1196 


Boyd, Assis 


A PosTa Cazp Receives Promrr Arrantion. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 Co_tumBiA Avenue, PHILa 


Golden 
» Rambler Rose # 


Hardy and bears all the time. 
A glorious profusion of gold and 
white roses at same time on 


same bush. Blooms all sum- 
mer from June till December. 
Finest, hardy ever-blooming 
rose for garden, trellis or ver- 
anda. Strong plants on own 
Roots. 15c. each, 2 for 2c. 
New Floral Guide } 24 pages, eg 
about 400 other che sice flo were. Fre 
CONARD & JONES co., 
Dept. 6. West Grove, Pa. 


| Workers,” 


caten | are doing for the world. 
rhird- | ae 

| their aim; 
The rate, $14.50 from 


|} you spare this 


| Workers,”’ 





tickets, and full information | 
789 Broad street, New- | 


Broad Street | 


| Scenic 


an incorporated company of Friends, 
in the interest of helpful educational work they 
Character-building is 
is their motto. Annual 
stamps will do. Can 
much for ‘ others,’’ or send 
sample copy. Address ‘* Silent 
934-936 Harrison street, San Fran 
U.S. A. 

**The Dinner Pail will be whatever its friends 
make it,"’ writes an interested Friend. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


*« Others’’ 
subscription 25 cents; 


for 


postal 


cisco, Cal., 


NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY 
SPEED 


AND 





Dreer’s Garden Calendariess 


An up-to-date Catalogue of the best new and rare, as well as 
the cream of the standard varieties,of 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


A handsome book of 168 pages, 
those who state where EE saw ver take 


HENRY A. DRE 


fusely illustrated, mailed FREE to 
advertisement. 


R, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





_ FRIENDS?’ INTE LLIGENCER | 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others interested in the cause 
of Education, will be held at Race Street meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, 25th 
inst , at 2 p. m. 

Subject, Reading: Methods of Instruction, 
Subject Matter, Relation to Other Studies. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, 
Clerk of Educational Com. 


,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 

Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 

place on Fourth-day next, the 22d, in the even- 
ing, at 7 30 o'clock. 

*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing house at West Chester, on First-day, Third 
month 19, at 2.30 p.m. Subject, ‘‘ Purity.’’ 
Mary Heald Way will address the meeting. 

7 CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Tem- 
perance and Philanthropic Work will be held in 
the meeting-house at Unionville, Pa., on First- 
day, Third month 19, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Dr Joseph D. Janney is expected to address 
the Conference on ‘‘ Narcotics.’’ Allinterested 
are cordially invited to be present. 

Horace L. Di_twortu, Clerk. 

*,* The Temperance Workers of 17th Street 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, will be ad- 
dressed on Seventh-day evening, Third month 
18, by Dr. Joseph S. Walton. Also a para- 
phrase of parts of the story ‘‘ In His Steps, or 
What Will Jesus Do?” will be given by Mary 
H. Whitson. All are invited. 

Mary H. WHITSON. 

*,* Arrangement can be made with Rebecca 
B Nicholson, Camden, N J., for magic lantern 
exhibits in schools or Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions. The slides represent different trips across 
the Continent, over different routes, and Alaska 
as far as the Muir Glacier. 

All letters are answered when accompanied 
with a stamp. 

Repecca B. NICHOLSON. 

[We insert the above for R. B. N., as of in- 
terest to Associations and Schools. Her charges 
are only for expenses of travel, etc. ] 

*.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends meeting-house, Moorestown, 
N, J]., Seventh-day, Third mouth 25, 1899, at 
10 a. m. 

The subject: ‘‘Is not the meeting-house a 
suitable place for holding meetings in which the 
young are interested ?’’ will be opened by 
Westfield School. 

Gro. L. GILLINGHAM, ) ~ 1 
ANNA B. SHEPPARD, - lerks. 

*.* The Home Influence Association will 
meet on Third-day, Third month 21, at 3 p. m., 
in the Race Street meeting house. 

There will be a report of the Mothers Con- 
gress by our President and delegate Florence M. 
Lukens Mrs, Mary E. Mumford, one of the 
honorary vice-presidents of the Congress, will 
speak of the educational value of the Congress. 

ANNA P. SUPLEE, Sec. 

*.* The united evening meetings (Phila.), 
during Third month are held at Race above 15th 
street, at 7.30 o'clock. The company of our 
members is very desirable, and all others are 
welcome. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Third month will 
occur as follows : 

16. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N J. 

All at 10 a. m. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ake 


lit 


gains whidens in a happy way 


who gains it by the experience of 


others. 


BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
hiladelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


New York. 


St. Louis. 


thing else. 


FREE 


In painting why not avail 


yourself of the advice of those who have had 

the greatest experience — the painters. 
Competent, practical painters everywhere 

use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 


They know they cannot afford to use any- 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 
also 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 


Yearly Meeting have made the following ap- 
pointments for Third month : 
1g. York, Pa. 
26. Forest Hill, Md. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 


Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- | 


tend meetings as follows : 
THIRD MONTH: 
19. Green Street, 
FourTH MONTH : 
2. Frankford, 
16. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 
30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 p.m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


10,30 a. m. 


10.30 a. m. 


Clerk. 


‘Ss. F. elders: Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. 
— 


JONES. 


SS sia, sonar 


cri 58-Cr0ss 





Estimates Given. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seven food products—prevent 
and relieve diabetes, dys = 
etc. Ask dealers. 
Unlike all ‘others. Look for 
lines. Pamphlet 
ants sample offer mailed —— PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made 
WELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y¥.. U.S. A. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, pane. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R.R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND c O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


i ee el i i PALA et he 


To Ca.LiForNIA AND Back 
176 pp., 
5 cts. 

Tue Moxt Snake 


60 pp., 
3 cts. 


, 


176 illustrations. 


Read 
These 
Books 


Dance, 
64 illustrations. 


Granpv CANON OF ARIZONA, 
32 PP-, 
2 cts. 

New Mexico Heattu Re- 
SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 


15 illustrations. 


2 cts. 
Arizona Heattu Resorts, 
NEES 


72 pp-, 18 
2 cts. 


Las VEGAS 
Mailed free 48 pP., 
for postage named * “* 


illustrations. 


Hot Sprincs 


PREVAIL EOI IE EIU A IID WIA 


39 illustrations. 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 


special resorts for tourists and 


homeseekers in the Great West. 


They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 
the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S.F.R’y, 
Great Northern Bldg. 


CHICAGO. 


ALOU U PIE TEMPE PRE RETIN eh deal hel dhe 
CN eP Net hal Ned hah Het EGP Med beP MIs Mad RP NS ORG Ne AP Nal esr Ned hdl Nel hal Neh *haP Val RAP Nad dP Nal DAP Nad RANDAL Ue RM Veh RAP RaP LN 


SAIN UIR III NIIP ALVIN eb ted he tet tet 


K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 


Prevents constipation and liver troubies. 


CLUTEN CRITS 
New health breakfast foot. 





PRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


6’ GILT EDGE GOLD 
MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome strong institution. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. For full information apply to 


Phe Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia | AMOS M. GOVER, 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. - 42d St., New York City. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. J. T. JACKSON & Co., 
All Trust Funds end Investments are hogt eoqeante anda from the assets of the Company. Q ea | 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, Estate Brokers, 
ASA S. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; , . 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. Ne. 78 WALNUT ST., PIILA 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | — SS Mewes #2 
OF PHILADELPHIA EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTIERTS. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at Long or Short Time 
actual NET Cost It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuUR- 














PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. Netting 5 pret Interest. With Perfect Security. 


President Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, Colle tion of interest and pring ipal attended to without 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. rating ap Nine ame dhs le 
Josgrx Ww EBSTER, , Wm. Weestsr, 


me GIRARD sic £0 |petee waiGiTesons 


LIFE INSURANCE, 305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
ANNUITY, AND LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 





The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, A HOM |, aa DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, a Specialty 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
— deposits. 





OFPICERS: 
Se EOL ELE Tete end Sec’ eeyey TAT a ee, A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
, ss Sec’ > A. A. é “KS : :s" > 3 Fic - 
EE AREES JAMES RHOADS, Asst Teas Wat BAUMONT Manages Tron Depa. BINDER FOR 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Selcher | FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


Errincuam B. Morris, WiciuiaMm H. Jenks, Geo. H. McFappen, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., Geerce Tucker Bisenam, Henry TATNALL, 
Benjamin W. RicHarns, Wiiuiam H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLoruisr, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
Pemeerton S. Hutrcuison, Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Merchants’ Trust Company, | 99329939: posasooa, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. a Friends’ Book Association, w 

. » (ocnantned), ke = A OF PHILADELPHIA / 

(paid in),... ooo. . Publishers, Booksellers, ae 





DIVIDED Peres... SUS Ses 094. A Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate ms Engravers, and Printers, 


insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- | @ Artists’ Materials, 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- Kind School S li y 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as p indergarten, School supplies. ¢ 


Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit|@ All Books furnished at as low 


Boxes t t A . Y 
seuenen i anne a @ prices as they can be purchased g 
oe : i >, President. Son -° - ; \ 
JOHN PF. LEWIS, Vice-President. ® elsewhere. Friends Books and Lit- Vy 
R¢ BER I MORRIS EARLY, Sec.and Treas. | @ erature a specialty. Also everything @ 
- B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. | @ relating to the Kindergarten and ¥ ; 
DIRECTORS ® School. ty Will hold a full year, by packing close 
NicHo1 oa a E, Evans S. Savnes, ; Better, if used for half year. 
Spencer M. Janney, . Botton Winrenny, . ee B 7s nate * ; ; ) 
S. Davis Pace, E..woop Becker canton." tan ects non og 5 <a eae Pe, ae » 
Joseru R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, "ri si 
oun F. Lewis, Warren G. Garirrrrn, er we | ‘aving your papers together, you have at 
Puomas R. Git, SAMUEL Bancrort, Jr., a Bultow Se La. eid of the year a valuable volume, of over 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.iuim * “fig «ae 
Acaune 1. Pamsae. , a 1000 pages of reading matter. 





























BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE acegine ce a Hanscom’. (wits stow complac’ sn 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. quality as near — as can be had. Shall we mail you 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. a price catalogue for compasioon? 


"7 No liguors or other offensive or methods 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. Telephone 2-28-a9-A. resorted ie. 1311 St., Phila. 





